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One of the Sister Motor Yachts ‘‘Ethel-May II” and “Paula” for 
Mr. Albert E. Smith and Mr. J. Stewart Blackton. 


WHY WE WERE AWARDED 
The Largest Motor Boat 
Order Ever Placed? 


Because of our organization and factory facilities. 

Because of our 18 years’ experience in designing and 
building. 

Because of our reputation for always satisfying 
our customers. 

Because we assume full responsibility for the 

complete boat, engine and equipment, and 

guarantee it ready for service—a respon- 

sibility too frequently divided to insure 

your protection. . 


Send For Elco Express Launch “ Edith II” equipped 


Our New with an ELCO-A. B. engine, won the Long 
Illustrated Distance (132 miles) New York to Poughkeepsie 

Race, also the Interstate Trophy, in the recent National 
Catalogue 


Carnival, against nine contestants. ‘‘Peter Pan III,’ also 
equipped with an ELCO-A. B. motor, finished second in these events. 


Order NOW for 1911 Delivery 


Our facilities and integrity guarantee the proper filling of your contract. 





193 Avenue A 
27 minutes from New York, Liberty St., N Chicago Show Rooms 
or 23rd St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J. Address ~Bayorne. B: 1205 Michigan Avenue 


Members National Ass’n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for All 
Requirements, Including High Speed and 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary Yachts; 
Houseboats and Commercial Vessels. 
Alterations Supervised. 


GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description 
and photograph. No charge for listing 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 


Cable Address, 
Crogie, New York 
A. B. C. Code 


Large List of American and European Yachts of All 
Types for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Commercial Vessels Insurance 
Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 
Receipt of Inquiry 

















70. 2808.—For sale or charter, at interesting prices. Modern, 
N nearly new,’ twin screw power yacht. 90x 14.6x3.2 ft. 
draught. Interior finish, selected mahogany. Three double state- 
rooms, bath room, three toilets, dining and main saioons, electric 
lights. Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
York. 








NO: 365.—For sale or charter at low. prices. Speedy 165-ft. steel 
4\ cruising steam yacht. Large accommodations. Very com- 
plete inventory. Plans, prices, etc., Gielow & Orr,?52BBroadway, 
New York. 
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N°: 3132—FOR SALE.—Raised deck cruiser, built 1910. 60x 
*‘ 11x4.3 ft. draught. Double and single stateroom, bath 
toom, main cabin, etc. Honduras and African mahogany finish 
inside. All conveniences. Located New York. Price reasonable. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








NO: 1365.—For sale at low figure. 62x12x4.6 ft Two 30 
~* H. P. Craig engines, made like new 1910. Mahogany interior. 
Sleep three in owner’s party, twocrew. Staunch, able craft; always 
_ kept up. Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway 


ew York. 











NO. , 2520—FOR SALE.—Able and roomy, twin screw raised 
deck cruiser. Built 1909. 75x15x4 ft. draught. Two 








double terooms, bath room, large main cabin with extension 
Yansoms. large galley; engine room and forecastle with officer’s 
Stateroon:. Standard engines, electric lights. Solid mahogany 
iterior. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








O. 806.—Built especially for Southern cruising. Steel, auxiliary, 
centerboard schooner, 84 x 65x 19.4x 4.5 ft. draught. Lead 
ballast. Trunk cabin with flush deck aft. One double, two single 
staterooms; large main cabin with four berths, bath room, three 
toilets, forecastle, engine room, launch, cutter and dinghy. 40H. P. 
engine. Fine seaboat, handles well. Located New York. Gielow 
& Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 











N°: 75.—For sale or charter at very moderate prices. 200-ft. 
+ over all modern ocean-going, American built, steel steam 
yacht. Has made several trips abroad. Thoroughly high class 
proposition. Located New York. Prices, plans, additiona 
particulars, Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








O. 2958—FOR SALE.—Excellent bargain. Twin screw 
express steam yacht, 120 ft. over all. Dining saloon in deck 
house forward. Aft is owner's double stateroom, bath room and 
main cabin with two transom berths. Located New York. Price, 
plans, etc., from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N°: 2412—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Confortable and 
4 — twin screw cruising houseboat, 68x 23x3 ft. 
raught. 


Charter price low. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








N2: 1816—SALE'OR{CHARTER.—Located in Florida. Twin 

screw, steel hull houseboat. One of the largest and roomiest 
afloat. 125 x 22x-4 ft. draught. Six double staterooms, three 
bath rooms, two parlors, dining room, with large observatory on 
upper deck. All modern conveniences. Prices, photos and plans 
from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





N®2 858—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Designed for use in 


Florida waters. Twin screw power houseboat, 125 x 18 x 3.6 
ft. draught. Two 75 H. P. Standard engines. Five double state- 
rooms, two bath rooms, large main cabin and upper deck. Electric 
lights. Extensive inventory. Sell for low figure or charter includ- 
ing crew’s wages. 
prices apply to Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Please mewtion YacutinG when corresponding with our advertisers, 


Located New York. For plan, inventory and | cated New York. Price reasonable. 





Five staterooms, bath room, dining and smoking rooms. | 


Twin screw 
Designed b 


N2: 1804.—For charter or sale at bargain price. 
gasoline houseboat, 85 x 23.6 x 4.6 ft. draught. 
, Gielow; built 1906. Two 70 H. P. engines; speed, 10} to 11 


Three double staterooms, dining room, social hall, three 
Gave the best possible 
Located New 


| knots. 
| bath rooms, three toilets; acetylene lights. 
satisfaction during three months charter last winter. 
| York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 
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N2: 3156—FOR SALE.—Raised deck cruiser built 1910. 42x 

10 x 2.2 ft. draught. Standard engine, 18 H. P. Speed, 10 
miles. Interior finish, mahogany. One double stateroom, berths 
in main cabin, toilet, galley, etc. A finely modeled craft. Located 
near New York. Offer desired. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway 
New York. 














O. 2402—FOR SALE.—Desirable motor yacht of type and 
moderate draught just right for Southern waters. 65x 12.4x 
3.6 ft. draught. Standard engine, 25 H. P., new August, 1910. 
| Electric lights, launch, dinghy. Double stateroom, forwe-1 and 
amidships cabins, sleep six. Interior, finest mahogan ‘oilet, 
engine room, galley. ush deck aft and large bridge de. . Lo- 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway 
New York. 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 52 Pine St., offer the 
following Yachts available for Charter and for Sale 
for cruising in Florida and Southern waters: 














oO. 


deck cruiser; two 30 H. P., 4-cylinder engines. Two 
double staterooms, bath room and main cabin. Launch 
electric lights, etc. 











O. 7132—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Un- 
usual opportunity. 50x 10x 2.6 ft. raised deck 
cruiser; built by Lawley, 1907. Accommodations for 
six comfortably. 24 H. P. Lamb engine. Now in 
commission. 








N°: 1820—FOR CHARTER AND SALE.—Motor 

houseboat, 103 x 94x 20.4x 2.6 ft., built 1903. 
Yacht suitable for Northern as well as Southern waters. 
Has two large double staterooms, two single rooms, 
two bath rooms, saloon, two sitting rooms on deck. In 
best possible condition. Twin screw, has 2 seventy 
H. P. motors. Can be had for a reasonable figure. 
Now in commission. 














O. 1837—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—This 
attractive power houseboat 87x 76x 23x 4 ft. 

built 1906. Three large staterooms, three bath rooms. 
Saloon below sitting room on deck. Two 75 H. P.« 


motors. Complete outfit. 


7674—FOR SALE, OWNER HAVING| | 
LARGER YACHT.—75-ft. twin screw raised | 











NO. 1817-—Owner anxious to. sell or 

charter houseboat now in Florida, 
gi x 23.6 x 3 ft.; twin screw motors 30 
H. P. each; has four staterooms, bath, 
sitting room and dining room for owner. 








N°: 7356.—Desirable cruising power yacht 80x 7 











O. 7729—Practically new power boat for sale, 90 it. 
over all. Twin screw. Two large staterooms, 
saloon below, dining saloon on deck. Large bridge 
deck and after deck. Just completed a long cruise, 
Now in commission. 








x13x4 ft. draught. Two double staterooms, 
large saloon, with two berths, bathroom, all conven- 





N2: 7175.— Modern motor yacht'| 

68x13 x 3.6 ft. Built 1907. Twin 
screw standard motors. One double and_ 
one single stateroom, bathroom, large 
saloon. | 








NO. 1856-—Modern houseboat, 
Two 4o H. P. 
Acetylene gas, 


68 x 23 x 4 ft. 
motors, speed 8 miles. 
three staterooms, each with two berths, 
two staterooms on upper deck, dining 








saloon, smoking room, bathroom. 


Please mention Yacuting when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Excellent condition. | | 










iences; six cylinder 20th Century motor, new 1910; 
speed 12 miles. Completely fitted. 











riser — 





O. 1808—FOR SALE.—Power houseboat. 


Per- 

fect condition. 123 x 115x17.8x 3.6 ft. Built 
1901. Five staterooms, two baths, large saloon 
Twin screw, two 75 H. P. Standard motors. Electric 
light. Speed 9 knots. Unusual opportunity. 





N°: 7349—FOR SALE 

OR CHARTER— 
Roomy gasolene cruiser; 75 
x19.6x3 ft. Speed, 7 knots; 
two 20 H. P. 20th Century 
motors. Acommodations in- 
clude four staterooms, 19-ft. 
saloon, bath, etc. Now in 
commission. 
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Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 
State your requirements. Large list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 


The following yachts are available for charter for Florida cruising: 


TELEPHONES 
1875 Broad 
55716 Broad 














N2: 764.—Auxiliary ketch, 

88 x 77 x 22 x 3.6 ft. 
Three staterooms,large saloon, 
etc. Two 25 H. P. Stand- 
ards. All conveniences. Now 
in Florida waters. 








0. 504—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.— 

75x 17x3 ft. raised deck cruiser; two 
40 H. P. 20th Century motors. Large saloon, 
two staterooms, bath, etc. 
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| 9/909. Handsomely finished and furnished. 
Three double staterooms, bath, etc. 


N?: 573—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.— |g 
90 ft. twin screw power yacht, launched | 











NO: °77.—Auxiliary ketch, 80 x 64 x 30 x 3.3 
i'. Four staterooms, bath, two toilets. 
4H, ?. motor, Now in Florida waters, 
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N?2: 521—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.— 


57x13 ft. raised deck cruiser; 
|| H. P. engine. 


complete. 


50-60 


Unusual accommodations. Very 








N°: 367—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.— 


Desirable twin screw gasoline houseboat, 


85 x 23.6x4 ft. 


Excellent accommodations. 


Two 70 H. P. 20th Century motors. 





N2: 345.—Twin screw power houseboat, 


106 x 20.6 x3 ft. 
70 H. P. motors. 


Speed, 9 miles; two 
Very comfortable craft. 





NO: 464-FOR SALE OR CHARTER— | 
81 ft. power yacht; Lawley build. Speed, | 
13 to 15 miles; 100 H. P. Standard. Excellent | 





opportunity. 


N2: 448. —Gasoline house- 

boat, 64 x 17.4 x 3.6 ft.; 
25-35 H. P. Standard engine. 
Best construction. Excep- 
tionally seaworthy. 


» 

















O. 997.—Gasoline cruiser, 55x 11x3 ft. 
Built 1908. Handsomely finished. 40 
H. P. 6-cycle motor. Located New York. 








N?: 401—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.— 
65-ft. twin screw raised deck cruiser; 
two 20 H. P. motors. Stateroom, saloon, bath, 


etc. Unusual opportunity. 














30.—Power houseboat, 123x17.8x3 


O. 
N ft. Two 75 H. P. Standards, 
| staterooms, two bath rooms, etc, 


Five 


Please mention Yacuting when correspending with our advertisers, 
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Twin Screw Gasolene Cruiser *“*‘MABELLE ” 
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Built by Lawley, 1910. 





f A 


Used 3 months. 
16' launch with 6 H. P. and dinghy. Everything in A-1 condition. 


FOR SALE 


76' x 15' x 3'6' 
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Two 40 H. P. Standard. motors. 


be seen at Ulmer Park Marine Basin, New York. 
Price and further particulars apply to F. D. LAWLEY, So. Boston, Mass. 
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JUST ADAPTED FOR SOUTHERN WATERS ” 


Electric lights. 
Only reason for selling—boat too large for present purposes. 
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Hot water heat. Full equipment. 


Can 





© BON A- 
4 A FIDE 
BARGAIN— 
Auxiliary 
schooner 
yacht “Gray- 
ling,” 60x 15 





x5% ft. 18 
H. P. Stand- 


ard engine. 
Full electric 
equipment. 
Power tender 








(1% H. P. 
Knox) and 


gig. Sails and 
gear in Al condition. Awnings, boat and sail covers 
new. Sleeps two forward, six aft. Large stateroom. 
Over $1,000, spent on inside furnishings this spring. 
Boat in commission; engine and equipment in first 
class condition. Address, H. K. Bliss, 35 B St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





OR 

SALE 
—A Sloop 
Yacht in 
fine condi- 
tion. 32 ft. 
long, 11 ft. 
beam, 3 ft. 
draft. Only 
used three 
seasons. Big 
bargainif 
sold at once. 
Ernest A. 
Bailey, Es- 





» sex, Conn. 





O. 1005—FOR SALE—New 60 ft. high speed 


power boat. Best possible construction. Finish 
throughout of selected mahogany. Electric lights. 
Completely found. Full particulars from Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





OR SALE — Wholly or in part, a long- 

established Boat and Engine Plant, doing 

a large business; well located in Minnesota. 
Address B-142, care of Yachting. 





N° 
etc. 
liam St., New York. 





- 961—FOR CHARTER—90 ft. power yacht; 
one of the finest afloat. Four staterooms, bath, 
Speed, 12 to 13 miles. Cox & Stevens, 15 Wil: 








IPO YOU want to sell your old er 


Bruns, Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St, 
New York City. 
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OR SALE—35-ft. ELCO Peerless gaso 











line express la 


Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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with a 60 H. P., six 
Peerless motor, speed 22 miles; planking, decks and interior finish of mahogany. Full equipment. Al 
excellent condition. Boat used with great satisfaction on the Detroit River. Inquire ELCO, Bayonne, N. J: 


unch, equipped 
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OFFICE TELEPHONE"2958 RECTOR" 
BASIN TELEPHONE;165 HAMILTON” 
CABLE ADORESS;YACHTBROKER:? 
A. B.C. CODE USED. 


WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 


For SALE AND CHARTER 


Whitehall Builaing 





17 Battery Place, New York 


INCORPORATED 1905 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


YACHT BASIN IN BROOKLYN. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 





























TO. 1001.—A fast day cruiser as shown herewith is offered for sale at a very attractive price. 
Equipped with a 150 H. P. 8-cylinder marine motor, attaining a speed of over 20 miles an hour. 


10 ins. draught. 


American Marine Brokerage Company, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








SS 
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N°: 269— 
+ FOR 


( SALE — 
line, 11 ft. 3 
ins. beam, 4 ft. 
draught. 

pipe berth, and forward cabin with upholstered seats. Also two 

berths under after deck. Deck house, cabin and staterooms finished 
throughout in mahogany. Inventory complete for cruising including 


Trunk cabin 
gasoline 
i cruiser, 58 ft. 

we 4 = 6 ins. over all, 

) D , 53-ft. water- 
zs Launched 
1907. Frames, selected oak; planking, hard pine Copper 
fastened throughout. 45 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha engine. 
Accommodations below deck consists of ater cabin, with two Pull- 
man berths, two wide transoms, two staterooms, engine room with 
electric lights. A fast-cruising boat with excellent accommodations 
and suitable for Southern cruising. Will consider smaller boat in 
trade, cash adjustment.» For plans, particulars, etc., apply American 
Masine — Company, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, M:ss. 
el. Ox. 2812. 


a 








N° 6012—FOR SALE.—(Picture does not show stack.) Gasoline 

cruiser, 65 ft. over all, 11-ft. beam, 44-ft. draught; built by 
interior, 
25 H. P. Standard. Am 


very anxious to sell, consider any fair offer. 


Seabury. Sleeps six separately; African mahogany 


lighted by electricity. Headroom, 7 ft. 
Address my agents, 


Seaman & Huntington, 220 Broadway, New York. 








FOR SALE. 


son. 


out. 
out. 





The best cruising auxiliary yawl of her size ; 39 ft. over- 

all, 27 ft. waterline, 11 ft. beam, 5 ft. draught. 
in 1908; 4,000 lbs. outside ballast. 
sists of four fixed berths in back of transoms, sideboards, coat lockers, 
large toilet room, and separate galley with sink, two-burner stove, ice-box 
and dish lockers; pipe berth forward. Head room under beams, 6 ft. 2>ins. 
Cabin finished in white with mahogany sheathing. The boat is very 
staunchly constructed, and is adapted to any kind of weather and has proven 
to be an excellent sea boat. 
7 h. p. Stanley motor, installed under the cockpit floor where it is 
entirely out of the way, besides it can be easily reached. The boat is ex- 
ceptionally well built and every detail possible has been carefully carried 
Has had the best of care, and is to-day in perfect condition through- 
The boat is completely equipped for cruising, including tender. 
Can be seen at Marblehead, Mass. 
Crowninshield, agent, 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Built by Pendleton 
Accommodations most liberal, con- 


Easy to handle and can be sailed by one per- 


Price reasonable. Apply to B. B. 





This boat is 40 ft. over all, 9 ft. beam, 2 ft. | 
In addition to | 
this speed factor, this boat is designed to allow comfortable ladies’ cabin, large toilet, roomy engine room and ample cockpit space. 
construction is of the best and it would be possible to make minor changes if the purchaser should so desire. 


Tel. Ox. 2812. 


Its | 
For further information address | 


| 


| 
| 
j 


| 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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NO: 233—FOR SALE.—Modern Lawley-built flush deck aux - 


iliary schooner, 72 ft. over all, 46-ft. waterline, 15-ft. beam, 
9-ft. draught. Launched 1901. ; 
hard pine. 16 tons lead ballast. Fastenings copper and bronze. 
Interior arrangement, large double stateroom aft. Owner’s state- 
room. Large saloon with four berths. Saloon and staterooms 
finished in mahogany. Two toilets. Captain’s stateroom, large 
galley and forecastle. Cabin and stateroom furnishings complete 
and of the very best quality. Everything complete for cruising. 
18 H. P., 4-cylinder gasoline engine, installed 1907. A fast sailing 
schooner with excellent auxiliary power offered at a very low price. 
For particulars, plans, specifications, apply American arine 
Brokerage Company, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. 
Ox. 2812. 


Frame selected oak, planking 


FOR SALE— Semi-Torpedo Motor Boat, length 30 ft. with 5 ft. 

beam; full equipment, auto steering and control, three cylinder 
12 h. p. Cady Motor, speed 14 miles per hour; motor can be equipped 
with auxiliary valves making speed 16} miies per hour. This boat 
will carry larger engine, and we will sell with 30 h. p. motor if de- 
sired. Write for full details and attractive price, as this outfit must 
be sold at once. C. N. Cady Company, Canastota, N. Y. 


OR SALE—Steam yacht ‘‘Nada,” 88x 12 x 5ft., 
built 1890, rebuilt 1903, Roberts W. T. boiler, new 
1909, compound engine, pumps, auxiliaries, all 

exterior cabin work etc., of mahogany. Boat will be 
sold complete or without power plant or the latter can 
be purchased independent of boat. The boat can be 
seen at Nock’s Yards, and any information will be 
furnished by F. S. Nock, East Greenwich, R. I. 


| tn SALE—New, slightly used, high-class, built to order 20 
H. P., 4 cycle, heavy duty Loz'er Marine Motor, including 
clutch and reverse gears, bronze shaft, stuffing box and three 
bladed propellor, switch batteries, Schebler carbureter, gasolene 
strainer, oilers and whistle, all complete; perfect in every detail 
and ready to install. Can be seen running by appointment- 
Address J. J. Barr, Room 25, 335 Broadway, New York City. 





WANTED—Superintendent to take entire charge 
of construction of wood and steel launches. Must 
thoroughly understand and be capable of producing 
launches in large quantities. References for char- 
acter and ability required. Address Detroit Boat 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL ARCHITECT 
MARINE INSURANCE MARINE INVESTMENTS 
TEL., FORT HILL 2483 27 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ROOM 17 
N2: 72.—FOR SALE. — Extremely 


desirable cruising sloop, designed by | 

Crowninshield, built by Lawley, 1902. 51. | 
" ft. over all, 32 ft. length water line, 12 ft. | 
- | beam, 7 ft. draught. Outside lead | 

3 "i ballast. Completely equipped in every | N2: 566—FOR SALE—New cabin speed launch designed by 
579) way. Large cabin, two fixed berths, two] 5, ,Smal. bult b Graves, August 1910, 36 overall 6 bem 

© ong transoms, separate room and galley, |" "etme ¢rpaons. lei Yoom fared gator, 
~~~ * each 6 ft. long. Separate forecastle with | Pee! suaranteed. 
toilet. Sails new September, 1909. 


Apply John G. Alden, 27 Kilby St., Boston. 
» Handsomely finished in paneled mahog- IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 


) any. 6 ft. 2 in. headroom. Can be 
“4 bought at low figure. Apply only to An advertisement in YACHTING will Sell her 


John G. Alden, 27 Kilby Street, Boston, BECAUSE 


Mass. Yachting goes to People who Buy 


Send for our Special “For Sale” Rates 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 G4roadway 


Agent for the Sale and Charter of Yachts of all Types. ,,°"*", NEW YORK 
Let us know your requirements. We can fill them. MORGAN BARNEY, Naval Archite! 















































Mr. L. D. Huntington, Jr., for 20 years prominent as a Designer & Builder, has given up both, entirely ye of 
his plant to Robert Jacob, City Island. Mr. Huntington enters partnership with Stanley M. Seaman, under name of 


SEAMAN & HUNTINGTON 
New Firm will conduct a General Yacht Brokerage Business for the Buying, Selling and Chartering of all types and 
sizes pleasure craft of which they have 1,500 listed. 


Address 220 Broadway, New York City. Telephone Cortlandt 3479. Cable “Huntsea’’ N. Y. 


Sell YOUR Boat Now 


Save laying-up charges and be all ready to place your order for the new craft. An advertisement in “YACHTING’S” 
FOR SALE DEPARTMENT will do the trick. 


The cost of various sizes of advertisements may be understood by referring to the following : 














An advertisement occupying one inch space costs. ; ; : . $1.75 
An + ve occupying + — space, costs . $3.50) 

An advertisement occupying three inches space, costs , R ; 5.25 

An advertisement occupying four inches space, costs . ; 7.00 No tg “ 
An advertisement occupying six inches space, costs ; . 10.50/ f — hee — h 
An advertisement occupying one-half page space, costs. ; . ares 
An advertisement occupying one page space, costs . i 52.50 





A special “FOR SALE” rate sheet, illustrating different sizes and styles of sliasaiianaiaiis and showing, in detail, just what you 
will get for your money, will be sent upon application. Send in your photos and copy early and secure a good position. Address: 


Advertising Department, “YACHTING,” 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 











THE HE. =YolUlol™ ER Mec. Co. 
20 FULTON ST. 1 i name ol -a4 
MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 





Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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BOWES AND MOWER 


Naval Architects and Engineers Yacht and Vessel Brokers 
Bell Phone Cable Address: ““Bomo” 
Offices: Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











GIELOW & ORR 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels, 


52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4673 Broad 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


A DIRECTORY of reli- 
able Yacht and Ship 


Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


YACHTING PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


38 Park Row, New York 




















WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Specks attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates Cheerfully given 

J Office and Loft: 
MARINE BASIN, HUBBARD STREET 
Adjoining Ulmer Park, - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Persenal Attention Given to the Design and Details ef 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















F. S. NOCK 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


WILLIAM H. HAND, Jr. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Motor Boat Designs — All Kinds 


SPECIALTY—Simple Working Plans for Amateur Builders— 
Original ‘““V Bottom’”’ Type. Send for circular illustrating 





a number of stock designs. 

















MORRIS M. WHITAKER, N. A. 


MOTOR BOAT SPECIALIST 
METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Sketches submitted on receipt of your requirements 











WILSON & SILSBY 
SAIL MAKERS 


Rowe’s Whart, Boston, Mass. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 


























60-Foot Raised Deck Motor Cruiser 
DESIGNED BY 


WHITTELSEY & WHITTELSEY, toc. 


H. N. WHITTELSEY D. |. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Designers of Steam and Motor Yachts and Motor Boats of all Classes 


Agents for Thornycroft Propellers 


Brokerage 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


insurance 














Tel. Lombard 2289 
MURRAY WATT 
Naval Aschinectl sas Engineers & Ss 
Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS. BUILDING 
328 CHESTNUT STREET 


‘ atte Add,  Murwat ’ 
Yacht and Vessel Brokers 
PHILADELPHIA 








MANNING'S “ie 


YACHT AGENCY 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR i808 CATALOGUE 











WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
®uperintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 





Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 





Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steamboats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts—-Steam and 
Sail, and Motor Boats;of al! Classes. 











New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 


134 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortlandt 
The Largest and Most Reliable Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
Send for Bargain List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boats 
ENGINE INSTALLING YACHT REPAIRING 














JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all types of yachts for sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST., BOSTON 


WILLIAM P. KIGGINS 


(Successor to Collender & Kiggins) 


All Type Yachts For Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 








GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Yachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft and Machinery 
_ Designer of “Little Rhody,” “Little Rhody II,” “Whirl,” &o. 
*50 CHURCH SI. NEWION, MASS. 
Tetrruone, 1008-2 Newton, Norra 























R. M. HADDOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


.chts of All Classes. High Speed and Cruising 
Power Yachts a Specialty 


28 Clinton Place, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


oA 





Phone 445-W 


W. STARLING BURGESS CO., Ltd. 
JOHN R. PURDON, Manager 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Bullders 
YACHT BROKERS AND ACENTS 


Marine Railway, 
Werks at 


Shear Legs, 


Storage Sheds, Yard and 

















Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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describes our entire line, except above craft. 





A NEW 35x9 FOOT TRUSCOTT CRUISER 





roomy boat, therefore, a comfortable one. There are two sleeping compartments separated by a toilet room, 
the latter being accessible from either sleeping compartment without disturbing the occupants of the other. 
Exceptional locker and wardrobe space is provided as well as a convenient arrangement of galley and 
folding table. The cockpit has a wide lockered thwart seat with high back, and space for four or five 
rattan chairs. The motor installation consists of a four-cylinder, four-cycle Truscott 21 H. P. motor, with 
dual high-tension magneto ignition, mechanical oiler, etc., an ideal power for a cruiser. The control of 
boat and motor is in the hands of one man. Salt water equipment throughout. , 
enamel finish. The price is exceptionally low, based on the construction of no less than ten exactly alike 


for 1910 delivery. Better look into this, it offers a big value. log 
Ask for special literature if interested in it. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., *s* ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


Branches with Stock in New York, Boston and Chicago 


A 35 x 9 ft. roomy 
and seaworthy 
cruiser, with many 
features that will 
appeal to the ex- 
perienced. Members 
of our firm have 
tried out this craft 
in actual service— 
a total of six weeks 
cruising. Nothing 
about it that is ex- 
perimental. The 9 
ft. width insures a 


Mahogany and white 


Our general catalogue illustrates and 














meroveo BALL REVERSE CEAR 
for MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of Hardened Steel Spur Gears 
Most Reliable—Highest Crade—Easiest to Install 
Cataleg en Request 


56-58 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York Gear Works, 











SEAGOING 
GURNET DORIES 
CLIPPER 
LAUNCHES 
. 184 TO 30 FEET 
NOISELESS, ODORLESS EXHAUST, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED | 
FOR YACHT TENDERS AND THE WATERS OF THE AT- | 
LANTIC COAST OR LARGE INLAND LAKES. CATALOG D 8° 
To enable satisfactory reply, please state requirements. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, AMESBURY, MASS, | 


Bay state Motors 
“PectectSimplicity”’ and ‘Simple Perfection” 
are the results, embodied in M 
15 years devoted to the develop 
essential characteristics, which enable us to 
put on the market a reliable and economical 
motor at a reasonable price. Write for 
catalog stating size and type (2 or 4 pape 
of motor wanted. We also furnish castings 
tor these motors. 

BAY STATE MOTOR WORKS 
Successor to A. J. HOULE MOTOR WORKS 
50 So. East Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


























Branch: 
New York 


Office 


30 Church 
St. 





‘ 





CAMERA OWNERS 


ad you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 

practical, interesting, modern photographic 
magazine, written and edited with the purpose 
of teaching all photographers how to use their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 














The 


Robinson Crusoe Library 


This ‘“‘Baedeker of the Woods” 


fully explains the art of living comfortably ani 
healthfully in the open. Food, clothing, medicine and 
equipment are all taken up in detail, supplemented by « 
vast fund of general information for the outdoor ma 
or woman. 


Camping and Woodcraft 


By Horace Kephart 
“The book of Camping and Woodcraft is one of the 
most alluring and easily the most complete manual of 
camping now available.’”-—The Chicago Eveniiig Post. 


Camp Cookery 


By Horace Kephart 
“Tne most useful and valuable book to the campcr 
yet published.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 


Backwoods Surgery and 


r 
Medicine 
By Dr. Chas. S. Moody 


“This book is one which the camper should 2lways 
have near him.”—Portland ( Me.) Express. 


Three volumes, 444 x 7 inches; bound in flexible 
leather and enclosed in a heavy cloth case. 


Price Per Set $4.00 Net 
PROSPECTUS SENT UPON REQUEST 
@oune PUBLISHING COMPANY£@> 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY J 




















NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
SERIOUS THOUGHT 
Has your engine been entirely satisfac- 

tory this summer? 

Will you permii the same old troubles to 
spoil your next season’s pleasure, or will 
you installa ROYAL, the engine of perfect 
satisfaction and comfort. Our catalogue 
will tell you all about the ROYAL. 

THE ROYAL ENGINE COMPANY 
157 Housatonic Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 














Send for a copy of 
"THE DINGHY" 
It's free. It'sofinterest 
HAROLD W. BROWNE 














199 POPE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 





“THE TOOL-MONGER” 


Name given to a booklet of 288 pages 
which we shall be pleased to mail on request. 
Valuable to owners of Motor Boats. 

MONTGOMERY @ CO. 
108 Fulton St. New York City 























National Carnival on Hudson 
(Continued from page 345.) 
3 sq. root LWLX& HP 


135 4 


3 Revmonatasta bed Ses 


19.6 \ 


Of course, there are many other ways in which 
these ratings may be made more equitable. Among 
these are changing the formule for finding the 
horsepower. This would be fair, for undoubtedly 


For cruisers R = 





MS 





For racers R= 





MS 


the figured horsepower of engines in cruisers is 
much less than that actually developed, while the 
actual horsepower in automobile boats comes up 
to or exceeds the figured horsepower in many in- 
stances. Again, different allowance tables may be | 
used for different styles of boats. Or, as is some- | 
times done, different percentages of the allow- | 
ances may be given to different classes of boats. | 
But the writer’s suggestion of changing the con- | 
stant in the rating formula is practicable, and 
would not upset or change existing measurements, | 
but in a very simple manner would bring things | 
down to an even balance and give us a handi- | 
capping system superior to anything heretofore | 
tried. 


| 
} 


a post-card. Don’t forget delay, but writ 

atonce. The three latest setiins Cll 0k coon 80 Broad St. , New York 
for 25 cents. $1.50 a year. eoniis ES 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY | FOR SALE 


Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Biue- 
prigts for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 
Opposed and Vertical. 


COMET MOTOR WORKS 
512 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 











— Prize Cups and Trophies — 


appropriate for tournament and match prizes 
SILVER FOR CLUB SERVICE 
such as Veranda Sets; High-Ball Sets; Iced Tea or Coffee 
Sets; Ginger Ale Beer and Mineral Water Sets—exclusive 
and artistic designs, and of renowned Meriden quality. 
Write for prices and our book of Beverage Recipes. 
THE MERIDEN COMPANY, Silversmiths 

(International Silver Company, Successor) 

49-51 West 34th Street NEW YORK 











Why? Why? Why? 
WHY be out of date? 
WHY use out of date paint ? 
WHY scrub off the bottom of your 

boat ? 

WHY not take advantage of new ideas? 
WHY not be up to date? 
WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze 
Paint and never have to haul or scrub off your boat 
“in the good old summer time? ’ 

BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT COMPANY 














BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Please mention YacHT1ING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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| Whipping 
the 
Stream 




















his line all over the water, but 
whips the stream where the fish are 
most plentiful. 


An advertisement in The Evening Post, New York, 
copy for copy, reaches more people who have money 
to spend than does that of any other newspaper in 
the world. Its circulation, per thousand, is a 100 per 
cent. proposition in which there is no waste, every 
copy going direct to a reader of purchasing ability 
and inclination. It is the only “gold mark” evening 
paper in New York. 


The Foening Post 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
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YACHTING 
MARINE 
PRINTS 


The Moon Path 
The moon enchants the watery World below 

Wakes the still seas, and makes them ebb and flow. 
—WNathaniel Lee, 






Size of picture, 17 x 21, on double art mount. 
Price, $1.50. Hand tinted, in full color, $3.00. 


















Copyright, 1908, Yachting Pub. Co. 


The Trough of the Sea 


O’er the glad Waters of the dark 
blue sea 
Our thoughts as boundless and 
our souls as free 
Far as the breezes can bear, the 
billows foam 
Surbey our empire and behold 
our home. 
—Lord Byron. 
Size of picture, 12 x 14.14; on double 
art mount. 
In green, $1.50. Hand tinted in 
full color, $3.00, 





The Night Patrol 


Night after night the life saber 
treads his lonely tour across the 
yielding sands with eye turned 
ever seaward, keeping Watch 
and ward lest the hungry deep 


engulf those who might be sabed. Selected Subjects from 
Size of picture 11 x 14, on plate 


PB AE Illustrations in Yachting 


In warm gray, $1.50. Hand Superb art reproductions in 
colored, $3.00. photogravure and photo-gelatine. 
The processes by which these are 
done are photographic and not 
only preserves the clearness and 
realism of the pictures, but add 
softness and artistic quality which 
greatly enhances their charm. 
Mounted on suitable Art Mounts 
they are admirably adapted for 
framing or for keeping in portfolio 
form. Many of the best art dealers 
throughout the country carry these 
pictures, or they will be sent care- 
fully packed, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. 


Yachting Publishing Co. 
38 Park Row, New York 






Copyright, 1908, by Yachting Pub. Co. 




























a Copyright, 1907, by C. H. Claudy, Yachting Pub. Co. 















Copyright, 1908, by Yachting Pub. Co. 


Cletwed Gp 


The sloop-of-war. High- 
powered engines and hulls of 
tempered steel habe replaced the 
** oak hearted’’ sea fighters of 
an older day, but a few still re- 
main to speak of things that 
Were. 

Size of picture, 20 x 25, on double 
art mount. 

In green, $1.50. Hand tinted in 
full color, $3.00. 


Q@ Good Slant of Wind 


The last of a gréat line: 
** Good-bye TRomance ’’ the 
skipper cried 
** She banished With the coal 
we burn.’’ 
— Kipling 
Size of picture, 11 x 14, on plate 
marked mount. 
In rich green, $1.50. Price, hand 
colored, $3.00. 





Copyright, 1900, by C. E. Bolles, Yachting Pub. Co.” 
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Equipped with a 


Gunfire II Won the 
Ellicott Cup 





Also the 20-mile Class I event the same day. 
Specify SPLITDORF and have Perfect Marine Ignition. 
Ask for Magneto Catalog 


C.F. SPLITDORE rion 670 Broadway New York 





Splitdorf Magneto 


in the 10-mile Class F race of the 
Hudson River Regatta on Labor Day. 




















Concentrated Energy 


With an honest, liberal guarantee that means 


TUTTLE 


Tell us size required and get 
price 





Formerly D. M. Tuttle Co. 


BOSTON, 70 Long Wharf. 
NEW YORK, City Island, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, 514 E. Pratt Street. 











Tuttle Motor Company 
30 Holden St., Canastota, N.Y. 








Thomas Cort Boots and Shoes 


THOMAS CORT 


bearing this mark 


are made to supply that growing public 
which realizes the true economy of buying 
the best. For instance, ten dollarsinvested 





‘in one pair of ‘‘Cort’’ shoes will give 


infinitely more satisfaction than the same 
amount spent for two pairs of ordinary 
shoes. 

**Cort’’ shoes are custom quality in 
every particular, made by hand over cus- 
tom lasts, by workmen whose whole pre- 
vious experience has been in the making 
of shoes to individual measure, 

Not only ‘‘ Cort’’ shoes for street and 
dress wear, but ‘‘ Cort’’ riding and field 
boots, golf, tennis and yachting shoes 
are the world’ sstandard of correctness and 
quality. 

**Cort’’ shoes are made for both men 
and women and they fetch 8 to 15 dollars at 
retail. Let us tell you where they may be 
had. 


THOMAS CORT 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MARTIN & MARTIN, No. 1 East 35TH'STREET 





























The Y achtsman 


(Published Every Thursday) 


IS THE 


OLDEST YACHTING PAPER 
IN THE WORLD 


Its 1000th number appeared on June 16th last. 

It is the recognized authority on yachting. 

Its correspondence columns attract the highest experts. 
It contains full-page art illustration of some famous yacht in each issue. 
Its motor section is very widely read. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


America: $2.75 Six months, post free 


$5.40 Twelve months, post free. 


Enclosed in Cardboard Cylinders to prevent damage, $1.10 per annum extra. 





Address, THE YACHTSMAN, Ltd., 125 Strand, London, W. C. 





Please mention YacuTinc when corresponding with our advertisers 
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e Move Into Our New Plant November ist. 





GRAY MOTOR CO. 


This modern plant, the small building put up in 1907 and the larger building in 1908; new, 
up-to-date; the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of two-cycle 
marine motors, has already proven too small for the enormous growth of the Gray Motor Company 
and being unable to fill the demand for Gray motors a new plant is absolutely necessary. 

The Gray Motor Company having become a constituent plant of the United States Motor 
Company with a capital of $30,000,000 it is the intention to make this the largest marine and 
stationary gas engine building concern in the world. 

With this big corporation behind the Gray Motor Company the user can feel sure of the 
latest developments in engineering practice, the highest grade of machine work and have an assur- 


‘ance of permanency and substantial backing. 
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Rough drawing of our new plant—one-fifth of a mile long. 


We needed room to grow, besides room to do business in. Our 
new plant is built for the future as well as the present with acres of 
vacant property to grow into. The office building is 60 x 80 feet. 


The manufacturing main plant is 150 x 1000 feet. The first 500 
feet will be used exclusively for manufacturing Gray two-cycle marine 
motors. The remaining 500 feet will be used for manufacturing station- 
ary motors. 


This plant is fire-proof, concrete and steel construction with a 
railroad siding the entire length of the plant—one-fifth of a mile. 


Your opportunity to buy a 1911 


It is eight miles from our present factory to the new plant and it 
will require fifty freight cars to move us. We have to haul our present 
outfit three blocks; load it on freight cars, switch it around the city 
eight miles and shove it onto the siding alongside of our new plant and 
unload it. 


Actual photos of same in our next advertisement 


The testing room is 40 x 300 feet. In spite of the big capacity of 
our present plant we were 500 to 800 motors behind every day last 
spring—an entirely unexpected situation on our part and a very un- 
satisfactory one to our customers. This will not happen again for 
now we have room to build five times as many motors, building them 
in the dull season and warehousing them for the busy season. 

The new plant is in Oakland Avenue, just inside the city limits, on a 22-acre tract 
purchased by the United States Motor Company for the location of their Detroit group 
of manufacturing plants. On this tract will be located the Gray Motor Company, the 
Brush Runabout Company, manufacturers of automobiles; the Alden-Sampson Com- 


pany, manufacturers of motor trucks and the Briscoe Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of automobile parts. 


Gray Motor at a special price 


To save as much of this moving as possible we have decided to 
offer 1,000 or 12 car loads of the 1911 motors we now have in 
stock at a special price for the month of November, provided we 
can ship them from our old plant and not be to the expense of moving 
them. 








This is a splendid opportunity to buy your 1911 Gray Motor for next spring; to be sure you 


6 H P.—power, workman- 
ship and material abso- 
lutely guaranteed by a re- 
sponsible concern. to 
install in your boat COMPLETE, 


$94 to $118 







absolutely good. 


are going to get it; to get it at a low price and to buy from a concern whose guarantee is 


In order to be sure to have motors in stock for immediate delivery when the demand is on 
for them in the spring, we began manufacturing our 1911 line September Ist and by January 
Ist of next year we will have 3,000 motors all ready for delivery and our new factory producing 
motors at 1,000 to 1,200 per month. 





depending upon outfit. 
H. P. — Guaran- 


12 teed to develop 
Complete 








14to 16 H.P. Co 
outfit, ready to install in your 


$198 to $237 
depending 


upon outfit. 






21 & 36H.P. 
Model T. 





Write for Special 


Write for Special 


“Moving Sale” Prices 


Good for 30 Days 


GRAY MOTOR 


COMPANY 
927 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 











Literature. 





1, 2 and 3 — 
3 to 36 H. P. 


CANADIAN GRAY MOTOR CO., 62 Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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HE National As- 
sociation of 
Boat and Engine 

Manufacturers must cer- 

tainly have great influ- 

ence with the Clerk of 
the Weather, for the 
equinoctial storms were 
side-tracked and three 
very pleasant days 

handed out to them at a 

time of the year when 

such could hardly be ex- 
pected. 

Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Association 
failed to “fix” Neptune’s 
Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, and, as a result, 
the aforesaid depart- 
ment evidently made common cause with the Bureau of En- 
cumbrances of the sea god’s domain, with the result that the 
most unholy bunch of junk that ever floated down the great 
North River, since its discovery by the late lamented H. Hudson, 
Esq., made itself very much in evidence during those gorgeous 
September days, which saw nearly forty boats struggling for 
victory. 

Skippers, who entered the events with high hopes, were glad 
to run their boats ashore with considerable moisture in the cellars 
and souvenirs, ranging from passée mattresses to discarded arm 
chairs, hanging on to their propellers. Certainly, as one con- 
testant observed, the Hudson River is no longer the place for a 
hard-working motor boat owner who wants to run a racing craft 
and still retain a fair chance of remaining a Christian. 

The prizes in the three days’ carnival fell to the following 
boats: Thos. F. Cheseborough’s Restless, 40 feet over all, with 
a 200-horsepower Herreshoff engine, carried off the International 
Championship Trophy; Tartar, Ralph D. Slavin’s 60-footer, with 
a 301.56-horsepower Speedway engine, won the National Trophy ; 
A. FE. Smith’s 20-foot Edith II, with a 31.41-horsepower Ameri- 
can and British engine, annexed the Inter-State Trophy; Avis, a 
05-footer, with an 84.82-horsepower Craig: engine, owned by F. 
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NAMELESS DID WELL UNTIL FLOATING DRIFTWOOD PUT HER OUT OF COMMISSION. 
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C. Haven, Esq., won the Motor Yacht Trophy. The Cabin 
Launch Trophy fell to Spindrift, 41 feet 6 inches over all, with a 
26.18-horsepower Ralaco engine, while 21-foot Bunk III, with a 
4.40-horsepower Rochester engine, owned by Clement Firth, Esq., 
took the Open Boat Trophy. Edith II also carried off another 
prize—being first in the Poughkeepsie race for speed boats. 
James Simpson’s 28-foot Peter Pan III, with 31.41-horsepower 
American and British engine, took the time prize in the same 
event, while among the cruisers of the Peekskill race, F. D. Giles’ 
Elmo II, 34.13 feet overall, with an 18.84-horsepower Standard 
engine, took first prize in the under 40 feet class, and M. Frank 
Dennis’ Caroline, 66 feet 3 inches length over all, with a 37.63- 
horsepower Standard engine, was the winner in the cruisers of 
over 40 feet. 

The find of the season was undoubtedly the Tartar, designed 
and built by the Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, of Morris Heights, New York City, 
for Ralph E. Slavin, Esq. A big boat in every way—she is 60 
feet in length—she did not show her bigness; and she went so 
easily through the water and kept herself and crew so dry that it 
was hard to realize that she was making over 35 miles an hour. 

The number and the quality of the entries showed that the 
association had certainly succeeded in interesting a representative 
body of boat owners. The manner in which the races were 
started and the splendid accommodations furnished by the house 
boat Nadjme left nothing to be desired, and if, next season, the 
association will select a really good body of water for holding the 
events, there is no earthly reason why representative craft from 
all over the country should not make it a point to attend. 

The traffic on and the drift in the Hudson River are increasing 
to an extent that makes it an undesirable course for future 
regattas where lightly built racing craft are entered, and for the 
comfort of the contestants, Northport Bay would certainly prove 
far preferable, and it is to be sincerely hoped that this latter loca- 
tion may be chosen for next season. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE CARNIVAL RACES 


BY E. W. MARSHALL 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


There are many important lessons which may be derived from 
an analytical study of the Carnival races held in the Hudson River, 
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September 21-24, under the auspices of the National Association 
of Boat and Engine Manufacturers. 

First of all, races for high-speed boats must be run in water, 
and not over rubbish piles or driftwood. The results of the races 
were simply disastrous and the boats which came through the 
series without injury were fortunate, or perhaps their helmsmen 


were good dodgers. 


Here is a list of such mishaps as the author knows of: 


first day Tartar, It, Peter Pan III, 
Sand Burr, Trayer and Eronel 
hit logs. On the second day Name- 
less was so seriously injured by 
driftwood that she had to be 
beached. Other log-hitters on that 
day were Restless, It, Peter Pan 
III, Traver and Kathmar. Tartar 
carried a peach basket around with 
her on her propeller for 2 rounds. 
Haida-Papoose also reported a 
broken intake pipe from striking 
driftwood. On the third day there 
were five boats troubled with the 
drift—It, Peter Pan III, Edith II, 
Vita and Spindrift. 

The list includes all but four of 
the speed boats which started in 
any of the races, and as some of 
these had troubles all the way from 
overheated bearings to serious fires, 
some who have been converted into 
believing in the safety and relia- 
bility of motor boats are in danger 
of backsliding. But remember, 
friends, that these were all racing 
machines built to run through 
water, not through logs, and note 
that in the long-distance race for 
cruisers there were fifteen starters 
and fifteen finishers. 

Weare sorry to relate that as in 
the past there were a few quitters— 
would not go into a second or third 
race after they found, as_ they 
thought, that they had no chance to 
win. That’s not the spirit of sport. 
Besides, in several cases the figures 
show that if these same men had 
done as well with their boats as 
they did in the first race they 
would have won. How could they 
tell whether or not their opponents 
were going to pick up a peach bas- 
ket, or strike a log, or have engine 
trouble? 

It is the purpose of this article 
to compare racing results with rat- 
ing rules to find out how nearly 
practice coincides with theory, and 
how effective the present rules of 
the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion are in meeting the require- 
ments of the handicapping, and to 
deduce certain lessons from such 
comparisons. 

CRUISERS 

The table at top of page 345 

shows the American Power Boat 





MEASUREMENTS, ETC., OF ENTRIES IN 1910 NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT 


Name. 
Avis.. é 
Bunk Iil.. 
Caroline.. 


Gunfire II.. 


Haida Papoose... 5... 


Hie nas Seat 
Ibis.. 


SE Pee ee 
Eg sra's onkww ee hn oe 
eee = 


Nameless.. 

Nutmeg. . fe 
Peter Pan III... 
Petite... 

Quadrant ‘Tl. 
Rapier. 


ae ee Suladgs ceeu 


Restless. . 


Sand Burr............... 
EG Pisin x tieie Rann cae 
GS 0's blog e. es 
INT 60640 < Oabic Ca novia 
SE aE 
acid ey 


Vim. . 
Vita. . 


Wanderlust. . sy 


oe. 
X.P.D.N.C.. 
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Association rating of the-cruisers which took part in the Carnival 


races, the theoretical speed which these boats should make figured 


on the basis of each 24 feet of racing length giving a speed of 1 
nautical mile per hour, on which the handicap tables are compiled, 
the actual time made, and a comparison between the theoretical 
and the actual time. 


On the day of the Peekskill race the current was running up 


On the 


CARNIVAL. 


‘. OC. &, 

65’ Craig... 

21’ 2” Rochester... 
66° 3” Standard.. 
36’ 27” Mercury.. 
20’ 1” 
79 55’ sponser. 
34 13” Standard.. 
45 3” $ Craig.. 
30° 8” Ferro.. 
25’ Mercury.. 


3y rom.. 

25 Vim.. 

21’ Gray. 

23’ nn ay 
40’ Trebert.. 


Herreshoff. . 


28’ American and a ai eae 


17’ Waterman. . 
36’ Holmes.. 
45° 1” Jencick.. 
3yY 8” 
40’ Herreshoff. . 
29 9” Erd.. 

41’ 6” Ralaco.. 

27 33” Erd.. 

60’ 45” Speedway.. 
28’ Emerson... 
25 Watertown.. 


Standard... 
61’ Craig. 


wae: 


American and British. . Pee 
American and British... ne 


(sa aaa 
aa. asi are.sa es We eee 


American and | British.. eae 


American and British... .. 
American and British...... 


Se eesosaetee 


RESULTS 1910 NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT CARNIVAL. 


Lonc-DistANCcE RACE TO POUGHKEEPSIE AND RETURN, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st, 


Class. 


eee 
Started 9.30 A.M. 


Lonc-DisTANCE RACE TO PEEKSKILL AND RETURN, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2I1sr, 


Cruising boats... 
Over 40 feet. 
Started 9.40 A.M. 


Cruising boats. . . 
Under 40 feet. 
Started 9.40 A.M. 


SERIES Races, SEPTEMBER 22p, 23p AND. 24TH, 1910. FivE-MILe TRIANGULAR COURSE. 
G, 20 Nautica, MILEs. 


Crasses A, B, C, 


Class. Name. 
Tartar.. 

X. P.D.N.C. 
Rapier... 
Restless... 





Haida veceme 
Lance. . ' 
Vita.. 


iar: ih telephonic eng 


1910. 115 Nautica, Mires. 

Name. Allowance. Finish. eK Corrected. Place. 
Edith II. . 2.13.03 3.23.21 5.48 3.35.18 1 
Peter Pan III. 1.40.13 2.57.43 5.22. 33 3.42.30 2 
ere 49.21 3.22.23 5.47.23 3.58.02 3 
Teaser... 1.58.06 4.48.45 7.13.45 5.15.39 4 
Sand Burr..... 6.56 4.16.59 6.41.59 6.35.03 5 
Rapier... Scratch. Did not finish. 

Leas .59.18 Disabled. 
Pare 1.50.30 Did not finish. 
Gunfire II..... 1.48.46 Disabled. 
Red Raven..... 1.59.18 Did not finish. 


1910. 60 Navuticat MILFs. 


Caroline....... 2.24.22 4.00.06 
Spindrift....... 2.05.49 3.48.47 
Evonel......... 1.29.59 3.27.09 
itis nek oes 13.26 2.12.51 
Wanderlust... . 43.02 2.47.33 
Edmee........ 2.58 2.12.56 
_ See 1.06.47 3.18.35 
Wyandance.... Scratch 2.36.25 
Bimo IT. ...... 2.01.52 4.08.11 
ee. 1.57.49 4.26.01 
. aS 26.16 3.05.50 
Quasirant hess 25.04 3.11.28 
Kathmar.. Scratch. 2.48.55 
ee 58.07 3.50.04 
Nutmeg....... 1.20.52 4.20.20 


30 Navticat Mires; D, E, F, 
Thursday. Frid 


DD OU Sa Or OT OID OD 


20.06 3.55.44 
08.47 4.02.58 
47.09 4.17.10 
32.51 4.19.25 
07.33 4.24.31 
32.56 4.29.18 
38.35 4.31.48 
56.25 4.56.25 
28.11 4.26.19 
46.01 4.48.12 
25.50 4.59.34 
31.28 5.06.24 
08.55 5.08.55 
10.04 5.11.57 
40.20 5.19.28 


Saturday. 


in the morning and down in the afternoon. 


H. P Rating 
84.82 64.08 
4.40 36.63 
37.63 41.02 
17.66 50.04 
31.41 66.74 
113.08 67.14 
18.84 37.92 
37 .68 48 .33 
12.82 38.34 
31.09 70.70 
31.08 68.40 
19.30 45.18 
19.76 70.38 
4.63 35.28 
24.95 68 .94 
37.68 44.46 
20.20 77.20 
75. 52.20 
fe 
BOE: 42.32 
31.41 72.18 
7.00 50.40 
29.22 50.22 
88.30 96.48 
31.41 68.94 
OS ee Se 
57.69 89.09 
26.18 43.30 
3.28 33.30 
301.56 134.28 
57.71 111.42 
25.43 70.56 
31.08 74.70 
31.41 66.74 
67.01 56.88 
75.32 68 .04 
= 35 yah eats 92.50 


SID Or CO DO OO NI OT CODD 


oe Corrected. Elapsed. c Semel: Elapsed. Corrected. Point. 
9 


12 1.01.12 1.08.54 1.08.54 
1.27.24 1.02.10 Did not start. 
‘eor-y Did not start. 
| a 2 § aes 
Disabled. 
1.23.39 


23. 1.21.32 
1.30.12 1.26.44 
1.32.55 1.27.05 
1.32.02 1.32.02 
Hit a log. 

Did not start. 


1.32.10 
oe 
1.30.07 1.30.07 
1.45.10 1.36.44 
Struck a log. 
1.41.34 1.32.20 


Withdrew. Did not start. 


Traver........ 
ee 
Caroline....... 
Spindrift....... 
Beenel......... 
Kathmar....... 
Gracelda....... 


Withdrew. 
Hit a log. 
1.44.53 1.44.53 
3.02.47 2.18.49 
2.42.54 2.39.48 


Did not start. 
Disabled. 

1.41.42 1.41.42 
2.39.07 1.55 09 
2.33.04 2.33.04 


Hit a log and broke crankshaft. 
2.13.32 2. 2. 


2.59.25 
2.35.34 


07.07 2.07.07 
2.48.26 2.09.10 
Disabled. 


Assisted Nameless. 


3.20.17 3.20.17 


Assisted Nameless. 


1.01.34 1.01.34 
Did not start. 

Did not start. 
- 2 syeee 
Did not start. 
1.42.43 1.29.36 
Disabled. 
1.29.22 1.23.32 
Disabled. 

Hit a log. 

Did not start. 


Hit a !og and tore off intake scoop. 


Did not start. 
Disabled. 

Did not start. 
1.45.31 1.45.31 
Did not start. 
2.26.13 2.26.13 


2.03.15 2.03.15 
Did not start. 
Disabled 

2.49.28 2.49.28 
2.59.11 2.54.09 
Did not start. 


2 
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All the boats turned 
the stake between I1.51 a. m. and 
2.18 p. m. Consequently the time 
made in this race is faster than that 
made in the others—2.038 miles 
per hour faster. For the purpose 
of getting at their actual running 
rate this 2.038, due to tide currents, 
has been subtracted from all. The 
efficiency column shows what per- 
centage of the theoretical speed 
was made. These average 71.93 
per cent. This shows that” for 
cruisers the handicap is too great 
by over 28 per cent: The writer 
advocates using three-quarters of 
the time allowance on boats of this 
class or changing the rating for- 
mula. 

Last year a large amount of re- 
liable data were available. Some 60 
performances under the same rat- 
ing rule of 28 cruisers were figured 
out in the manner herein described 
and the average efficiency. was 
found to be 78.6 per cent. Of such 
of the boats as were considered 
last year and this year, some had 
a slightly higher efficiency last 
year and some a lower, so the 
average must be fairly accurate. 

Let him who has a boat which 
rates 48 and should make 11.52 
miles per hour, but only makes 9, 
cheer up—that’s all the other fel- 
low does. Or let him who is de- 
signing a beat and wishes to know 
what speed she will actually make 
figure her probable rating accord- 
ing to the A. P. B. rules and mul- 
tiply the result by .75. 

Of the above 15 boats but two 
had two-cycle motors. These two 
had an average efficiency of 72.89, 
a little higher than the total aver- 
age. Of the boats which had an 
efficiency greater than the average, 
it is interesting to note that their 
A. M. S. averaged 29 per cent. of 
their L. W. L., and that their fig- 
ured H. P. was 63 per cent. of 
their L. W. L., expressed in feet, 
while the A. M. S. of those boats 
with efficiency below the average 
was smaller in proportion, i. e., 26 
per cent. of the L. W. L., and their 
figured H. P. ran up to 107 pet 
cent. of their L. W. L. 

It would seem, therefore, that to 
obtain the best efficiency under the 
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EDITH II, WINNER LONG DISTANCE EVENT AND INTER-STATE TROPHY. 





Actual Speed 
in Peekskill 
Rating Theor. Race. Series Races. Averages. Efficiency. 

Wyandance.. 68.04 16.33 SS Serer ee es & ie 10.124 62.00 
Edmee...... 67.14 16.11 kh Seer ee es ere 11.15 69.21 
Avis... naan 64.08 15.38 13.186 11.429 11.803 11.392 11.443 74.40 
Wanderlust... 56.88 13.66 eR err ee ee 9.688 70.92 
Kathmar.. 54.80 13.15 11.650 8.933 9.449 9.756 9.438 71.77 
Marie....... 52.20 12.53 SEE’: >: ckniwixl 4 Agisiek bie toils ante 8.613 68.74 
Quadrant 50.22 12.05 a  nakaaw. = ebeind oS ean 8.838 73.34 
eee 50.04 12.01 Dn. -- gid 0 otic oe 3 Lies 8.905 74.15 
Hieon....... 45.18 10.84 | RB ie tee pees aaa 7.692 70.96 
Eronel...... 48.33 10.67 rare ee 8.427 72.46 
Spindrift.... 43.36 10.39 9.756 7.377 7.843 8.219 7.787 74.95 
Nutmeg..... 42.32 10.16 SE > Sdegkeel ~ pigheredt: “oegcs.5 6.962 68.52 
Caroline..... 41.02 9.85 9.474 6.569 ft See 7.183 72.92 
Gracelda.... 38.34 9.20 8.867 6.691 See 6.883 74.83 
Elmo II..... 37.92 9.10 Oe. yay OU Rergane Peers 7.264 79.82 
eee 


present rating rules, boats of this class should have a compara- 
tively large midship section and be not overpowered ; that is, they 
should have a figured horsepower not more than Io per cent. 
greater than their load water line expressed in feet. 


SPEED BOATS 


The Tartar, Xpdncy, Restless and Nameless are so much 
larger and heavier powered that comparing them with the other 
boats would not meet the purposes of this article. In passing, 
though, it is well to notice the maximum speeds in knots made by 
these boats during any round of any race. 

Tartar, 30.769; Xpdncy, 21.302; Restless, 26.866; Nameless, 
26.277. The other speed boats, as the following table will show, 
are near enough alike to make comparisons between them 
profitable. 

The efficiencies of the Traver and Lance have not been com- 
puted, as, obviously, these boats can do much better than they did 
in these races. Traver was hampered and disabled by floating 
débris, and Lance made one round almost Io per cent. faster than 
her theoretical speed. 

Of the four boats which took part in both the long-distance 
race and the series races, it is of interest to note that in spite of 
the long course three ran better in the former than in the latter, 
doubtless because of the favoring currents. These three boats, 
in fact, ran with 4.9 per cent. better efficiency, or an average of 
.823 miles per hour faster in the 


long-distance race than their 
average speed in the series races. ij 
These figures show that the ee 


class of speed boats such as took = * 
part in these races “beat the 

tule” g percent. A large amount © 
of data gathered from last year’s 
races showed that such boats ran 
about 4% per cent. higher than 
their theoretical speed. Evi- 
dently they have been improved, 
or the current and weather con- 
diti ns were better now than 
ther. (Perhaps—perish the 
thought—the course was short.) 
At any rate, the ratings are 
rg tly under what they should 
De. 


‘mere analytical study of 
the boats themselves brings out 











KATH MAR, CLASS F, SCORED 6 POINTS IN THE SERIES EVENT. 
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VANISH, CLASS A, SCORED 18 POINTS IN THE SERIES EVENT. 





SPEED BOATS, SERIES RACES, SIX TIMES AROUND, FIVE-MILE COURSE. 


Theor. Per Cent. 
Boat. Rating. Speed. Actual Speed. Maximum. Average. Efficiency. 
THREE csct0s saed~ See 26.74 10.465 (1 round.) 20.69 * eee 
16.901 (2 rounds.) 
beeen 22.64 20.339 (3 rounds.) 20.339 20.339 89.8 
EOE ETM 18.53 14.815 (2 rounds.) 20.339 Se . ideas 
13.043 (3 rounds.) 
WE oon 6c deeka baa ek.- ee 17.93 20.000 (6 rounds.) 20.455 19.875 110.8 
19.565 (6 rounds.) ' 
19.459 (6 rounds.) j 
Peter Pan III........ 72.18 17.32 19.885 (§ rounds.} 20.809 20.007 115.5 
20.000 (6 rounds.) 
20.455 (4 rounds.) 
Wei vcievixsitt >. Sicn (ae 16.94 19.355 (6 rounds). 21.687 19.733 116.5 
20.112 (6 rounds.) 
Haida Papoose........ 68.40 16.42 17.734 (6 rounds.) 18.274 17.239 104.9 
16.744 (4 rounds.) 
8 eae ee 16.02 19.149 (6 rounds.) 19.565 18.891 117.9 
19.251 (6 rounds.) 
18.274 (6 rounds.) 
Average. 109.2 
POUGHKEEPSIE RACE, ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN NAUTICAL MILES. 
Theor Elapsed Per Cen t 
Ratin S Time. | Average. Efficiency 
Sand Burr.. ‘ed edaaret< < 94. 3: 22.64 6.41.59 17.225 76.1 
Peter Pan III. are 72.18 17.32 5.22.43 21.429 123.7 
Vanish. . ; 70.56 16.94 5.47.23 19.890 117.4 
Teaser. . Ree Ce ak 69.12 16.59 7.13.45 15.929 96.0 
Edith II. Me he Ea 66.74 16.02 5.48.21 19.780 123.5 
Se ree 


some interesting facts. The boats with four-cycle engines did 
5.8 per cent. better than did those with two-cycle engines, although 
Vanish, which had a two-cycle engine, was one of the most effi- 
cient ones, The engines having a shorter stroke than bore also 
had a decided advantage over the others. Comparing the area of 
midship section to the L: W. L., and the figured horsepower to 
the L. W. L., we get these figures: 


H. P. Compared 
A. M. S. With L. W. L. Efficiency 
ee 088 of L. W. L. 2.001 89.8 
ath Tita nate anc a his gas werk ek ee 086 of L. W. L. 1.243 110.8 
Peter Pan III. ee bd Relare oh cae .096 of L. W. L. 1.110 115.5 
Vanish. . Bet aes oe Sack ies .082 of L. W. L. 1.016 116.5 
Haida- Papoose.. Sakes's saaeeri .123 of L. W. L. 1.475 104.9 
Edith Il, .132 of L. W. L. 1.563 117.9 


From this it would seem that the proportion of the midship 
section has but little effect on the result; that is, the rating rule 
properly covers this point. The average of boats which had the 
highest efficiency were powered with engines having a figured 
horsepower equal to 1.23 times their L. W. L. expressed in feet. 

Obviously, the personal ele- 
ment has a great effect upon all 
racing results. Unfortunately 
this cannot be reduced to figures. 
So, also, has the design of the 
boat, the proper proportioning 
of propeller, hull and power, 
and the construction of the boat 
itself, a most important influence 
on the boat’s efficiency. The 
latter factor is especially vari- 
able in boats of the cruiser class 
which are not primarily designed 
for racing. 

In order to even things up a 
little better without disturbing 
the admirable system of meas- 
urements now in use the rating 
formula might be changed as 
follows: 

(Continued on page 338.) 
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N order to get at first hand some idea of the rigor of trawlers’ 
lives on Georges Shoal in winter time, I decided to make a 
trip myself in one of the schooners running fish to the Bos- 

ton market. So, having made the necessary arrangements, I 

boarded a train in Boston one morning early in February, when 

the wind and rain were driving in great sheets through the streets, 
bound for Gloucester to join the vessel. On arriving at that 
famous fishing port I conveyed my dunnage to Fresh Fish Wharf 
and stowed it away aboard of the Lizzie M. Stanley, one of the 
well-known McManus model fishing schooners. Captain Stanley, 


her owner, not being aboard, inquiry developed that he was one 








IN FIGHTING TRIM. 


of a group of skippers in the upper story of the Bait Office, a 
two-story frame structure located on the end of a dock. The 
room in which the skippers of a number of Gloucester vessels had 
congregated was so close to the edge of the dock as to give one 
the sense of overhanging the water. 

A game of “Loo” was in progress, and Captain Simons was 
cursing his luck at passing a hand that the skipper to leeward had 
picked up and won the pot with, when a blast made the building 
reel. 

“Snarling cats!” exclaimed Captain Ostley, amid a general 
grasping at the table, “we will all be in the drink.” 

At this moment the door opened and Skipper Frazier pushed 
in, the rain still streaming off him. “’Tis blowing a gentle 
zephyr, boys! Yes, a gentle zephyr,” he murmured, as he scraped 
the rain from his face with a hooked forefinger. Anxiety for his 
vessel here caused one skipper to raise a window and roar out in- 
structions to a towboat that was passing below. The schooner 
was towed from the dock where she was chafing to a less exposed 
situation, and the game went on. 

At nine in the morning the rain had changed to snow and the 
crew were arriving in twos and threes. . All the men were soon 
aboard but the “gang from Boston.” When these arrived, about 
9 :30, a tug made fast, and we were hurried outside of Ten Pound 
Island, where sail was made. 

Now, mind you, in all of the stir of our departure there had 
been no word of farewell from or to anybody, and this notwith- 
standing that we were bound for the dreaded Georges Shoal, on 
whose rocks and sands lie the bones of six thousand men, con- 


A Winter Fishing Trip to George’s Shoal 


By GEORGE S. GOLDIE 


Photographs by the Author 





A GLOUCESTER SCHOONER READY FOR A WINTER'S TRIP TO GEORGES. 


tributed at different times from the flower of Gloucester’s man- 
hood. 
“Oh, the black, black night on Georges, 
When eight-score men were lost! 
Were ye there, ye men of Gloucester ? 
Aye, ye were there, and tossed 
Like chips upon the water 
Were your little craft that night, 
Driving, swearing, calling, 
But ne’er a call of fright. 
Then knowing ye for what ye are, 
Ye masters of the sea, 
| Here’s to ye, Gloucester fishermen, 
: A health to you from me!” 
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Greetings at the return are hearty enough; the de- 
parture is performed in silence. 

Though it was blowing hard from the northwest and 
snowing, the fleet, having been stormbound for two days, 
was departing as hastily as possible. Just ahead of us 
was_a fine new schooner, the Benj. F. Smith, one of the 
best of them, with her crew of 26 men, carrying 11 dories. 
Upon getting outside and feeling the strength of the 
breeze, she turned back under the land and furled her 
mainsail. Soon she appeared from out behind Eastern 
Point, showing the foresail and head sails only, and 
squared away on the E. % S. course for La Have Bank, 
about 300 miles away, and was lost to view in the snow. 
Our course was held E. S. E. and “nothing to” for the 
northern edge of Georges Bank. 

The snow squalls shut out Gloucester and then Cape 
Ann, permitting us occasional glimpses only of the twin 
lights oa Thatcher’s Island. The log was hove here, as a guide 
for our arrival at the Bank. 

For several hours we ran, with a growing breeze on our quarter 
and astern. Finally 1t became so heavy that the Captain ordered 
the mainsail stowed, though there was small comfort even then, 
with the snow and the cold, gray seas that chased after and past us. 

All that night we raced toward the shoal that yields such large 
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catches and obtains such 

dreadful toll. The wind 

grew to the strength of a 

gale, and the seas toppled 

aboard and pounded our 

decks, and we rolled heav- 

ily. At daybreak a steamer, 

bound westerly, was _ re- 

ported two miles to the 

north of us. The log was 

hauled, showing 131 miles 

run. These two circum- 

stances told the skipper 

that, by the log, we were 

abreast the ridge of the 

shoal, and, as the Boston- 

bound steamer lane lies 20 

miles to the north of it, we 

were about 18 miles to the ° 
north of its edge. A 

sounding was taken here, 

placing us in latitude 42.12, 

longitude 68. The course 

was changed to S. E. by E. In all of this narrative note the 
precision with which the Gloucester captains can, without sight 
of the sun or astronomical readings of any kind, tell the position 
of the vessel. The lead, that wonderful instrument, simple yet 
positive, and the knowledge of what the tallow, or butter, in the 
hollow of its end brings up from the bottom, are the means by 
which they work their way despite fog, snow or storm. 

During the winter the tip of the ridge of the shoal, which has 
on it only from 12 to 18 feet of water, is given a berth of about 
20 miles by the fishermen, as it is usually a mass of breakers, 
being kept in that condition by the constant succession of storms. 
The ridge is about 15 miles long and 2 or 3 miles wide. This 
crest has from 12 feet least depth to an average of about 45 feet. 
This latter depth might seem enough water for any vessel, but 
the rushing in of the heavy swells of the winter storms of the At- 
lantic on to a bank having but 45 feet of water over it causes 
the sea to rise to such a height and take on such a crested or 
pointed formation that no vessel could withstand its blows. 
During the tranquil seas of summer, however, the seining~ fleet 
sail and drift over and over the ridge of the shoal. 

We arrived on the northern edge of the shoal during the after- 
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noon and located our posi- 
tion by sounding as lati- 
tude 42.09, longitude 67.10. 
On this northern edge the 
men set only one tub of 
trawl at a time, as the rocky 
bottom and the strong cur- 
rent render the trawl liable 
to get fast in the bottom 
and part. They may take 
three or four tubs into the 
dory and set only one at a 
time, or they may take two 
tubs and, after hauling 
one, bait it while the other 
trawl is setting. Asa rule, 
setting eight tubs of trawi 
is called a day’s work. We 
set here a couple of strings 
of trawl to find out whether 
the fish. were there in pay- 
ing quantities. The catch 
was small. 

After all were aboard and the fish dressed and stowed, the usual 
guesses on the next day’s weather were made. Some predicted 
a fine day, but our captain said, “A sou’wester; the stars are all 
dancing out of the sky.” 

As we were chatting after supper Captain Stanley told me of 
the attempts to use the gasolene motor in the fleet, citing the case 
of the Silsbee, an elegant vessel, with a 300 H. P. motor. This 
was an extreme amount of power, using about 30 gallons of gaso- 
lene an hour, and requiring an engineer at about $75 a month, the 
motor costing about $9,000. The burden at first was too great, 
and the question of whether it could be made to pay will remain 
unsolved because of the schooner going ashore in a gale to the 
eastward of Cape Sable. With the motor she could drive full 
11 knots an hour. A moderate motor of about 75 horse-power, 
with low gasolene consumption, giving the vessel a speed under 
power of about 5 miles, seems at present a paying proposition. 

Georges Shoal proper is about 110 miles from west to east and 
50 to 90 miles from north to south, within the 50-fathom curve. 
In speaking of the government surveys of the shoal, the skipper 
told me of an uncharted hole of 73 fathoms depth that he found 
about 13 miles to the eastward of the crest, which will be called 
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THE CREST OF A SWELL STRIKING DORY. MEN NEARLY 
THROWN OUT. 


the ridge for convenience’ sake. Happening to set across this hole, 
it was found to be a bonanza of halibut. So they fished it, this, 
that and the other way until there was not a halibut left in it. 

At 4 a. m. a sounding gave 36 fathoms and placed us in lati- 
tude 41.40, longitude 66.45. “Bait up, boys!’ went through 





SEEING WHAT THE LEAD BROUGHT UP. 


the ship, and immediately the rustling of oilskins filled the air. 

“Four tubs, boys!’ was the next order. There being some doubt 
as to the actions of the wind, breakfast was delayed until 6 a. m. 

At daylight, with the breeze blowing fresh and growing, it was, 
“Lower the windward dory!” and, after the proper distance had 
been opened out from it, “Lower away lee dory! Set one tub, 
boys, and take the range from the beam!” 

Soon the dories were all out. The sky was filled with heavy, 
wet clouds; a particularly bad thickening was going on in the 
southwest, and soon it came in a roaring squall, sending the 
schooner down beyond her scuppers, filling the air with rain, and 
shutting from sight all but one of the dories. Many were the 
hard struggles the men had that morning; but, with the exception 
of some trawl] being lost, all went well. 

The flag (a large gunny sack, caller the “queer thing’’) at the 
main peak told the men when to haul. It had been raised and 
lowered several times, and the men began coming aboard. The 
catch had been fairly good, and.all were pleased. 

Another vessel was seen off to windward that was not fishing 
on account of the weather, and the men began to berate her. 
“Her skipper ought to be ashamed of himself for keeping his 
dories aboard when a vessel beside him is fishing,” said one. 
“What’s he waiting for, good weather?” spoke up another. ‘He 
would wait a long time for good weather at this season of the 
year!” And this is the spirit that urges on the men of the fleet. 

At 11:30 dinner was over and the men all away again, the rain 
pouring steadily and the sky looking ominous. To see a dory 


rush up the side of a long sweeper and flop over the edge of its 
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tottering crest was something that would keep the eyes riveted, 
and to watch the men hauling and tugging at the trawl, being 
thrown on their knees and elbows by an upward spring of the 
bow, ‘but still hanging to the trawl line, or take a lurch over the 
gunwale as the dory side-stepped beneath them, was a sight to 
fill one with a kindly feeling toward these men, who take their 
lives in their hands as a matter of course that they may earn a 
living. 

“Don’t wait for signals; fish as you please!” was the word that 
was shouted to each dory as the schooner passed to leeward of 
them. In all the turmoil a dory was reported as having parted 
her trawl. The schooner sailed up to her, and what do you sup- 
pose the men wanted? Tobe taken aboard? No; it was another 
tub of trawl! 

Soon the skipper roared out that another had parted, and, 
shortly after, another. 

“By hooky, look at those fellows! What can be the matter with 
them? Byhell! we would need to set trawl in a well!” 

But there is a limit to the hardiness and endurance even of 
Gloucester trawlers. To add to the infernal sweep and rush that 
was going on, down came another squall from the southwest—a 
vicious, blinding affair that closed in everything in its path. This 
was too much. Up went the “queer thing” to call the men aboard. 
Did they come? Well, yes—when they had finished hauling their 
trawls. All but one dory. Men were sent into the rigging to 
search for it, and soon it was sighted coming through the thick- 
ness to windward. There were a number of halibut in the day’s 
catch, and these were particularly welcome, as they brought an 
extra price. 

The wind had now reached a height that caused the mainsail to 
be furled, and the schooner was put in trim for jogging for the 
night. After supper, when all was at peace—if peace it can be 
called when one is sitting in the interior of a tiny schooner that is 
cavorting with great rushes and side leaps on the winter surges of 
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the Atlantic over the populous “graveyard” that lies but 30 or 40 
fathoms below—the skipper was reminded of the “Portland 
breeze” of 1898, so called because of the loss of the steamer Port- 


land. In the same blow he had 
been hailed off Georges Shoal 
by a barge from the Great 
Lakes that had broken away 
from the tow. The captain of 
the barge asked where he was. 
On being told that the crest of 
the shoal was under his lee, he 
asked how much water there 
was on it, and answered, on be- 
ing told, ‘B’ gosh! my craft 
can float in that much water, ’n’ 
I'll sail right over it ’n’ head for 
New York!” 

After being persuaded that 
no vessel could sail through 
that mass of breakers, he bar- 
gained for a tow to Nova 
Scotia, first having refused to 
abandon his vessel, for she was 
in perfect condition. Eight 
men were put aboard from the 
schooner to handle the barge’s 
sails and the attempt was made. 
Soon the wind headed them 
and commenced to blow a gale. 
The schooner stood by all day. 
As night approached, giving 
evidence of a full storm, Cap- 
tain Stanley decided that the 
barge was no place for his men 
and signaled them to come 
away. After much argument, 
they got the barge captain to 
leave with them. It took the 
schooner five days to make port, 
and the barge was never heard 
from. 

Captain Stanley then told us 
how, in the following Febru- 
ary, he was fishing in the 
“channel” to the east of Nan- 
tucket, when a nor-easter 
sprang up so quickly that he de- 
cided, for safety, to put to sea. 
“| headed her to the southeast,” 
he said, “until we had put the 
ridge of Georges between us 
and the blow, the ridge being 
about 15 miles away. She was 
then hove-to, but had not laid 
long before the wind shifted to 
the west-southwest, placing the 
shoal directly to leeward. We 
couldn’t lay and drift straight 
on, so I decided to ‘run her’ and 
try to work past. As soon as 
the wind got a show away went 
the foresail at the reefing 
points, and the mainsail 
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Whipped clean out of the stops. 
From the gait that sail started 
with, boys, I believe it is going 
vet! 
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“Well, there was nothing left to do but run her and keep frying 
We were doing fairly well, when along comes a 
creat comber, looking as though it was going to break over the 


stern. The fellow at the wheel 
gave a yell and ran forward, 
the schooner sheered to star- 
board, was thrown flat on her 
beam ends and pushed forward 
by that wave like a snow shovel 
into the slush. As soon as the 
wave let go of her she righted, 
and such a sight! Main boom 
and gaff broken; cabin so full 
of water we thought she was 
sinking ; all the gurry from the 
kids forward washed into the 
cabin, and the stove in pieces. 
Later, we found the chain ca- 
ble in the coal locker, and that 
all the fish from the starboard 
bins had emptied into the bins 
on the port side, not one of 
them having fallen to the floor. 
There was no let-up for us; it 
looked now like the shoal, sure. 
We were going to live as long 
as we could; so we lashed the 
coil of the riding cable, dropped 
it over for a drogue, and payed 
out a good length on the line. 
Then we started to pump. 
While we were doing this the 
breeze shifted to west-nor’- 
west, and we were saved, the 
wind driving us clear of the 
shoal. 

“After things had got 
steadied a bit, we found that a 
man could put his hand down 
between the deck planking and 
the cabin house on the star- 
board side, and between the 
deck planking and the side of 
the schooner on the port side. 
That one wave had nearly torn 
her to pieces.” 

At 3 a. m. next morning it 
was, “Bait up!” and it would 
do you good to see the readi- 
ness with which the men tum- 
bled out of their bunks and, 
without a murmur, drew on 
their oilers and boots! No 
other preparation is necessary, 
for, from the time of starting 
to the time of hauling in to the 
dock on the return, every man 
sleeps in his clothes and is ever 
ready. 

There was a brisk breeze and 
a tide-rip sea, for the current 


runs strong here, being of 
about 3 knots velocity — so 
strong that, at times, many 


fishermen will lower a basket, 
or anything bulky, down a few 
fathoms and let the strength of 
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the tide tow them to windward. The water was rough, and the 
men were wishing that the N. E. breeze would either blow harder 
or let up, yet we might have laid there for weeks and not found it 
any better. In fact, vessels have laid there fifteen days at a 
stretch without being able to lower a dory for fishing. 

Shortly after daylight a cast of the lead showed 38 fathoms and 
placed us in latitude 41.40, longitude 66.27. The order to lower 
away was heard, and the boats were quickly dropping astern. 
Skipper was hoping for a fair catch of cusk here on the rocky 
bottom of the northern edge of the Bank. It was soon evident 
that, for this morning at least, the sea cared little that Gloucester- 
men were trying to wrest part of its wealth from the depths. It 
tore the fish from the hooks, parted the trawls and buoy lines, 
filled the dories, and compelled the men to come aboard with small 
catches and ugly feelings at the thought of the grapplings, sinkers 
and trawl that the sea had taken from them, especially as there 
were no spare sinkers aboard. Sinkers are weights of five or six 
pounds that, in these waters, are attached to the first end of the 
trawl when it is let down to the bottom; the trawl is then payed 
out and the last end is dropped with an anchor attached; to the 
anchor is also a buoy line that leads to the surface, where it is 
made fast to a cask; to the cask is fastened the riding line of the 
dory; and so plentiful are the 
fish on this stormy shoal that 
the men will ride to the buoy 
only 15 or 20 minutes before 
beginning to haul. 

We had had enough of the 
swift current, augmented, as it 
was, by the northeast breeze, 
and of the rough bottom. 
“South, while the butter lasts!’ 
was the word, and away we 
went to search for more fish 
and an easier bottom, the men 
meanwhile improvising sinkers 
by filling stockings and salt 
bags with coal and bottles with 
water. 

The currents on Georges 
Shoal travel in a circle with the 
sun or the hands of a watch, 
and, on account of their 
strength and the liability of 
snarling the trawl, only one tub 
(2,400 feet), or at the most two tubs, is set at a time, and usu- 
ally the fish are in such numbers that a longer line is unnecessary. 

By noon a cast of the lead was made; the depth, 32 fathoms, 
and the material brought up by the butter on the lead showed us 
to be in latitude 41.41, longitude 67. We had arrived on more 
favorable ground; the weather was better, and setting began. 

Though the wind had moderated, a heavy swell was growing 
from the northeast, indicating a severe storm in that direction. 
This gave no concern, for a swell from the northeast is always 
caused by a storm the center of which is traveling toward the 
northeast, and as the storm, as indicated by the swell, was already 
to the northeast of us, we were fairly sure it would not come our 
Way. 

It was a sight worth going a long way for, to see the dories and 
the vessel lifting over those great mounds of water—the long, 
steady rise on the upward slope, the momentary pause on the top, 
and then the quick dropping out of sight over the edge. Full loads 
were the rule as the dories came in, Gordon and Jenkins report- 
ing that “they did not dare set another string for fear of 
swamping.” 

“Never be afraid to do that while I am next dory, boy. I will 
always be ready to lighten you and get the credit!” said Foley, a 
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man of easy ways. One of the dories arrived with only a couple of 
hundred pounds of fish. “For the Lord’s sake, Tom, whose pond 
did you get those out of?” said the skipper, as he squinted over 
the side into her. 

There is a quaint humor in the sayings of these men that goes 
to one’s heart as he thinks of the disappointment that they must 
feel when the return for risking their lives sometime hardly pays 
for the bait used. 

During the dressing of the fish clouds of sea gulls filled the air 
and disappeared as soon as the dressing was over. Between 8 and 
g o'clock we were called on deck to see several schooners in the 
distance dressing fish by torchlight. The catch for the day must 
have been large to keep them dressing so late. In the “channel,” 
the water lying to the eastward of Nantucket Island, the sets 
are made according to the time of slack water, and when the slack 
occurs at night torches are carried by the dories making the set. 

A heavy swell was now lifting and rolling us at an awful rate, 
and for a better brace those who were sitting on the lockers below 
shifted to the floor. One old roarer started all those on the port 
side sliding down to us on the starboard side, one of them land- 
ing clean on top of one of our fellows. A few moments later a 
coal scuttle started on a cruise to port and, with the generosity 
of all things on the sea, dumped 
its cargo into the lap of a port- 
sider. 

Word was now passed below 
that we were drifting down 
upon another schooner. The 
Captain went on deck, sails 
were trimmed, and we were 
“sent” for a while to get a clear 
berth. A few years back ves- 
sels were lost much more freely 
than now, the cause being that 
vessels anchored thickly on fa- 
vorable spots instead of “jog- 
ging,” or being under way, as is 
the custom at present. When 
vessels were anchored close to- 
gether, if one to windward 
parted her cable she would 
drift down upon the next one 
to leeward, and, crashing into 
her, that cable would part, and 
lucky it would be if both ves- 
sels sank before bringing destruction to other vessels in their lee. 

The awful swell that lifted us skyward reminded our skipper 
of a young relative from Vermont who had never seen the ocean, 
and whom he had taken out with him on a winter trip to Georges. 
After lying in his bunk for several days, only leaving it to retch 
his stomach once in a while, the Captain thought it time that he 
went on deck. He was a hard-looking object, pale, haggard and 
bedraggled, but he was routed out and ordered on deck. Upon 
arriving there he hung on to the gangway for a moment, then 
slowly his head began to turn, and it nearly twisted off as he 
tried to take in the whole horizon in one sweep. When he had 
finished his survey he drew a deep breath, and was heard to say, 
“What a hell of a lake!” 

And this night it surely was just what the Vermonter called it. 
There would be a great lift, a swoop, and bang would go the 
boom as it fetched up on the blocks, threatening the shackle. 

Down would come my bunk-mate on top of me; a moment later 
I would be hanging desperately to the bunk riser to keep from 
returning the compliment. No position could be held long. The 
flat of the back was the favorite, but one’s bones would grind 
through on the hard mattress. Sleep was rare that night and the 
next. (To be continued. ) 


















A Motor Boat Cruise up the Connecticut River 


A CRUISING GROUND OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY BUT LITTLE KNOWN TO MOTOR BOAT 
OWNERS—DIRECTIONS FOR FOLLOWING THE CHANNEL TO HARTFORD 


By HARRY BELKNAP 


T was a dark and cloudy morning when we came in sight of 
Saybrook Breakwater Light, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. A strong southwesterly wind drove the rain into our 

faces, while every now and then a deluge of salt spray came 
aboard as the Chequit II plunged her bows into a particularly 
heavy sea. We had had rather a rough trip to Saybrook from the 
Niantic River, where we had spent the night. 

There were only two of us on the boat. I was captain, navi- 
gator and cook, while the other fellow was chief engineer, mate 
and deckhand. We had been out for about a week since leaving 
Shelter Island, our home port, and had already visited Watch Hill 
and Westerly, R. I., and Stonington, Mystic, New London, Nor- 
wich and Niantic, Conn. The Chequit II, the boat in which we 


were making the cruise, is a 30-foot, hunting cabin launch, with a 
military mast, and 
equipped with a two- gag 


eh 


cylinder, Twentieth 
Century engine. 

It was raining 
harder than ever as 
we ran between the 
two breakwaters at the 
mouth of the Connecti- 


barges and pile-drivers was at work. We kept to the eastward 
of Calve’s Island, but there is an equally good channel on the other 
side. Passing the red beacon on the north point of Calve’s 
Island and the black beacon off Hayden’s Point, we arrived at 
Essex, and stopped at the dock to fill our water jug. Essex is the 
place where shipbuilding was carried on in years gone by, and 
where the British destroyed many American vessels in the war of 
1812. 

Continuing on up the river, we passed the tug Sachem, with 
three barges in tow, in the narrow channel to the eastward of 
Brockway’s Island. There is a 7-foot channel on the other side 
of this island, but most boats use the regular ship channel on the 
right. The village of Hamburg lies up a creek to the eastward 
of the island, and a handsome rocky bluff rises just north of the 

mouth of the creek. 

a wemmme We passed to the west 

, eee, ae of Eustasia Island and 

went by the town of 
Deep River, where 
there is a deep channel 
along the east bank of 


the river. It was just 
one-fifteen when we 
passed the Hadlyme 





cut River, passed Say- 
brook Lighthouse and 
anchored off the Hart- 
ford Yacht Club house 
at Fenwick. The 
weather cleared some- 
what in the afternoon, 
and I rowed ashore in 
the dinghy. After 
landing at the yacht 
club float, I walked up 
to the Fenwick Hall 
Hotel and thence across the long bridge to Saybrook Point, where 
I bought some groceries and supplies, and then returned to the 
boat. Fenwick is a popular summer resort, and gets its name 
from the fact that Lady Fenwick, the first white woman that died 
in America, was buried nearby. 

Late in the afternoon we got under way and changed our 
anchorage to a better one just above the docks at the Point, off 
North Cove. In the event of a strong southeasterly wind the 
lower anchorage off South Cove is liable to be pretty rough and 
disagreeable, so we decided to move up the river and be sure of 
a quiet night. There were two yachts anchored near us, and sev- 
eral tows passed us going down the river. The evening was a 
quiet one, with nothing to disturb us but the rattling of the rail- 
road trains across the bridge, about half a mile farther up the 
river, 

The next morning we pulled up the mud hook and got under 
vay about eleven o'clock. In passing under»the railroad bridge 
ve were not sure at first whether the mast would go clear or not, 
ot found there was plenty of room to spare. This bridge is a 


1ige double-tracked structure with the heaviest lift draw in ex- 
tence. The length of the span is 160 feet, and the complete 
eight, including counterbalances and supports, is 2,100 tons. 
After passing the power house and Lyme Ferry, near the bridge, 
we went by the site of the new trolley bridge, where a fleet of 
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Ferry and began to 
notice the beautiful 
rocks and wooded 
bluffs on the right. 

In succession we left 
behind us Lord’s Island 
and Eddy Rock, and 
before we came to the 
Riverside Inn, Ferry 
and Goodspeed’s Land- 
ing at East Haddam, 
we had passed several launches and another tug bound down the 
river. Leaving the gasolene stations and Champion House be- 
hind, we passed the mouth of the Salmon River, and then followed 
the channel along the west bank past Warner’s Quarry Dock. 
Haddam Island should be left to port. The river is an ideal place 
for motor boats and is much used by them, and off Rock Land- 
ing we passed the raised-deck cruiser Halcyon, of Middletown. 
We saw the scattered houses of Higganum on the left, and kept 
along the west bank to avoid Sears’ Shoal. Just above Middle 
Haddam, on the right bank, a high bluff stands out, with a rustic 
stairway winding up through the woods to the top. 

After passing Paper Rock Light on the right and the Columbia 
Granite Works on the left, you approach the highlands, and the 
scenery becomes particularly beautiful. Then comes “The 
Straits,” with their picturésque banks and rugged heights, as 
Middletown is approached. After passing Bodkin Rock a long 
shoal runs out from the right bank and the channel follows close 
to the left, or southwest, bank-of the river as you near Middle- 
town. There are two”beacons heré, and as we went up a dredge 
was working in the channel. -We did not stop at Middletown, but 
continued on our way and passed under the two brides that span 
the river at this point. 

The channel lies to the right of Gildersleve Island, ‘oad there is 
no water at all in the wide part of the river to the left. There 











we met a number of small 
launches, several of which sa- 
luted us. After passing high 
wires strung across the river, 
the channel follows the left 
bank near some high bluffs. 
We anchored for the night off 
Rocky Hill at 5:37 p.m. After 
taking down the flags and put- 
ting up the riding light, we 
rowed ashore and walked up to 
the village, returning to the 
launch in time to cook supper. 
The next morning we weighed 
anchor and left Rocky Hill at 
8:45. There is a narrow chan- 
nel and bad shoals near Roar- 
ing Brook, and we ran at half 
speed past this spot, passing a 
launch near Two Piers Range. 
From here we passed through 
pretty stretches of winding 
river, and saw the dock at 
Nauluc, or Glastonbury, oppo- 
site Crow Point, and, a little 
farther along, the village of 
Wethersfield. As you approach 
Hartford the channel grows 
narrower and there are two sets 
of range beacons—Clay Bank 
and Colt Pier Ranges. We 
anchored off the city of Hart- 
ford at 10:35 a.m. Later, we 


changed our anchorage to a mooring kindly loaned us by the 
Hartford Yacht Club, as we had anchored in the fairway, where 
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AT ANCHOR OFF NEW HAVEN. 


are some pretty willow trees on the island, and, farther along on 
the right, a picturesque old stone bridge over a small brook. Here 


why 


A SCHOONER WE PASSED NEAR SAYBROOK. 












EAST BREAKWATER LIGHT, NEW HAVEN. 


WATERFRONT OF HARTFORD. 





WHERE WE STOPPED FOR GASOLENE. 


we would have been in the way of barges going in to the Hart- 
ford & New York Transportation Company’s dock at Dutch 
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Point. The trip up the river 
had been a delightful one and 
the engine ran as steadily as a 
clock, never missing an explo- 
sion on the 60-mile run from 
Saybrook. 

It rained hard in the after- 
noon, so we stayed aboard and 
put in the time reading and 
writing letters. The next morn- 
ing we went ashore and visited 
some of the principal points of 
interest of the city. Hartford 
has a population of 80,000, and 
is an attractive and up-to-date 
city. It is also quite a motor 
boat center, and there was a 
large fleet of launches anchored 
off the station of the Hartford 
Yacht Club, several blocks be- 
low the new stone bridge lead- 
ing to East Hartford. 

About three o’clock in the 
afternoon we got under way 
and started down the river, 
after putting ice and supplies 
on board. The river is’ navi- 
gable up to Springfield, but the 
channel is not charted above 
Hartford, and it would not be 
advisable for- anyone unfa- 
miliar with the river to attempt 
to go above Hartford unless he 


had a good pilot on board. There are several locks between Hart- 
ford and Springfield, and, from all reports, the channel is a bad 
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one. A friend of mine from Hartford made the trip down the 
river with us. We had a pleasant and uneventful run to Middle- 
town, where we anchored for the night off the Middletown Yacht 
Club. It was Sunday afternoon, and we passed over twenty-five 
launches on the river between Hartford and Middletown. We 
spent the following day anchored off Middletown, which was one 
of the earliest settled towns in Connecticut, its old Indian name 
being Mattabessett. It has some beautiful old trees, and within 
its boundaries are located Wesleyan University and the Berkeley 
Divinity School. Late Monday afternoon we weighed anchor and 
ran down to Middle Haddam, where we anchored for the night. 

On Tuesday we left Middle Haddam at 7:35 a. m., and stopped 
at East Haddam for ice and breakfast at the Riverside Inn. After 
this repast we continued on down the river and anchored off Essex 
at one o'clock. There was a thick fog in the afternoon, and in 
the evening a thunder storm came up, followed by a strong 
northerly wind. Essex is an attractive village, and is a good place 
to lay in supplies, as there are good stores only a short distance 
from the wharf, while most of the towns along the river are a 
mile or more back from the water. 

After stopping at Saybrook Point for mail, we reached the 
mouth of the river early in the morning of a cool and cloudy day. 


The Month 


PROPOS of the Westward’s victories on the other side, I 

A have received the following letter from a yachtsman who 

knows more about boats and sailing than most men. It 
follows, in part: 

“These English and German yachtsmen do not know the a, b, c 
of sailing schooners. I saw a large photograph of the Germania ; 
the rig was childish. No speed in sucha rig. The trouble there 
is the same as here: few designers know much about boats. They 
are naval architects, and the knowledge of their art, or science, 
does not include any knowledge of a boat.” 

Well, in America at least we have turned out some pretty good 
schooners. Not mentioning Westward, there is J. Rogers Max- 
well’s Herreshoff flyer Queen, and Cary Smith’s creation Elmina, 
which craft, by the way, is, [ have heard whispered, to have a 
centerboard next season. If this comes to pass we shall see, small 
doubt, some great going to windward. The idea, of course, is to 
take weight out of her and still have her hold to windward. It 
sounds pretty good to me, although that, of course, is a question 
for naval architects to discuss. 

The Iselin schooner, to be launched this spring, will not have 
auxiliary power, as was reported. The only engines aboard will 
be for the purpose of turning the windlass, hoisting sails and run- 
ning the electric lights. Looks as if she might possibly develop 
into something of a racer. At least—but never mind; we shall 
see what we shall see next year. 

The three sonder boats selected at the trial races on Buzzard’s 
Bay last month to meet the German sonderklasse flyers at Kiel 
next year were chosen mainly for heavy weather ability, our 
yachtsmen having taken to heart the lessons of Kiel two years 
ago. The boats are Cima, Bibelot and Beaver. Cima was de- 
signed by C. W. Mower, and is a handsome boat. She had a lot 
of hull weight, with high displacement as a consequence. Some 
30) pounds have been removed, which may not improve her bai- 
ance, but will bring her nearer to the minimum limit of the 
Bibelot is a scow, long and hard bilged, and her ballast, 
So is her displace- 


class. 
in relation to stability, is remarkably light. 


mnt, and her lines are very sweet with the long, shallow hull. 
Beaver is, perhaps, the best all-around performer of the three, 
Her hull is light, with, however, 


an! is at home in all weathers. 
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We had been rather frightened at the stories we had heard of 
stone piers, snags, sunken dykes and other obstructions which we 
were likely to meet with in the river, but we had been up and down 
the stream without the slightest difficulty. To others who may be 
thinking of going up the Connecticut River I would say this: 
Get the latest Government charts, follow them closely, and you 
will have no trouble. Be carefui, in anchoring, to get out of the 
way of the big steamers that run up the river at night. There are 
frequent places where gasolene may be obtained, and the trip is 
sure to prove a very pleasant one. 

When we left Saybrook Breakwater we headed westward in 
Long Island Sound, passed inside of Falkner’s Island Light, and 
had a good run to New Haven. We passed a United States tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer and numerous schooners on the trip. Off 
Branford Reef beacon a northwesterly gale sprang up and made 
a nasty sea, which we had to buck. We blew out the porcelain 
insulation on the front igniter when just inside the New Haven 
breakwater, and ran up to the city on one cylinder only. 

The Chequit II spent two days anchored off New Haven and 
then ran across the Sound to Port Jefferson. After spending a 
night there, we returned to Shelter Island, and thus brought to an 
end one of the most enjoyable cruises that I have ever made. 


in Yachting 


a strong midsection and bilges carried well to the ends. She has 
a novelty in sonder boat mainsails, a bat-winged stretch of can- 
vas, which, in the opinion of experts, though, does not, or rather 
has not, figured importantly as other elements in her success. She 
was designed by Burgess, of Boston. Bibelot is from the boards 
of Herreshoff. Americans are confident that this trio will show 
the way to the Teutonic racers in German waters next year. 
Here’s hoping! 

Farewell to Dixie III! Her 250-horsepower engine has been 
taken out and her owner, F. K. Burnham, is going to substitute 
less power and use her as a runabout. She had a glorious day, 
certainly. Her one defeat was at Monaco, a defeat which. will 
be lost to posterity through her successful defense upon two occa- 
sions of the British International Trophy. I recall very clearly 
the day of the first race for the trophy on Huntington Bay two 
years ago. The trial races had been poorly attended and there 
was little hope that the cup would not be taken to England. by, 
either Wolseley-Siddeley or Daimler II. But that day a man “in 
the know” walked up to a few of those who were most interested 
in the success of the new boat and whispered, “Bet on Dixie. 
She has been doing 30 knots an hour backward. She can’t lose.” 
So it proved. While the breakdown of the British challenger this 
year was all that saved Dixie’s laurels, yet it must be remembered 
that a boat depends upon her engine, and that an engine has no 
more business to break down ina race than a hull has to fall apart, 
etc., etc. “These Americans! Why, they are so bent on winning 
that they claim the race when our engine gives out!” Aren’t we 
rotters ! 

The retirement of Dixie does not mean, however, that Vice- 
Commodore Burnham, her owner, is to retire from the racing 
game. It is said that he is having a new boat built, of a hydro- 
plane type, and will install in it the old 250-horsepower Crane & 
Whitman engine that has déne so well in Dixie, and another en- 
gine similar to it which he is having built. These two motors in 
a boat of the hydroplane type should produce a remarkably fast 
craft. 

Again the rumor that Morton F. Plant is to build a racing 
schooner, a go-footer. I hope so. It would be fine billiards for 
the sport in general. I saw Commodore Plant at the stick of 
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Shimna last season just before that crack sloop went out of com- 
mission. He had a couple of Englishmen aboard, and was putting 
the sloop through her paces with skill. A good sailorman, he. 
Wish we had a lot more of ’em. 

Daniel Bacon has purchased that cup snatcher Avenger, mak- 
ing the fourth owner she has had in her short career. Robert 
Emmons had her built by Herreshoff to retrieve his misfortune 
while owner of Humma, which was measured, or rather re-meas- 
ured, out of an Astor Cup. Then Alexander S. Cochran, of the 
Westward, bought her and placed Charles Barr in command. 
After that she flew the burgee of Harry Maxwell, and now Mr. 
Bacon owns her. I wonder if Harry Maxwell is going to race 
Queen next year, or whether he is through with racing for a 
while? He seemed quite disgruntled over measurement rules last 
season. William Gardner is building a sloop in the Avenger 
class, so we may look for some fun next year. Leo Herzig is 
going to sell Gardenia and build in Class P to race against Cara 
Mia and Windward. : 

When a strong sou’wester blows into Milwaukee Bay only the 
brave among yachtsmen are willing to put out through the storm 
gap in the break- 
water and go to 
sea. Such condi- 
tions attended the 4 
Columbia Yacht 
Club’s race from 
the Cream City to 
Chicago for the 
Stratford Hotel 
Cup. Three boats 
started from Mil- 
waukee — the 
schooner Mistral 
and the Illinois and 
Lariken. But the 
weather was too 
strenuous for the 
smaller, light- 
weather boats, 
which made in for 
Racine at all speed, 
leaving the Mistral 
to plug along by 
herself. This 65- 
footer made _ her- 
self quite at home 
in the blow, and she boomed into Chicago in good time. This 
victory gives her owner, James O. Heyworth, the first leg on the 
cup, which must be won three times before final possession. 

Sailors prone to superstitious fancies will find fresh food for 
their beliefs in the figure which an unlucky number—13—has 
played with C. Ledyard Blair’s steam yacht Diana, which struck 
a reef in Hell Gate last month and was impaled for some hours 
while Commodore Blair and some thirty guests were returning 
from a yacht race. Commodore—Vice-Commodore—Blair has 
thirteen letters in his name, as he signs it. He purchased Diana 
from Petcy Chubb on September 13, 1906; on February 13 of that 
year she was gutted by fire, and this year thirteen yachts had 
participated in the race which Commodore Blair and his guests 
had viewed, returning from which the boat ran aground. Quite 
a combination of circumstances. 

Merely by way of showing what speed the swiftest boats of the 
future must make in order to be considered fast, be it announced 
that the best British record is held by the power boat Ursula, which 
once made a mile in I minute and 25 seconds, a speed of nearly 
43 miles an hour. . One of the most wonderful boats which they 
have built on the other side this year is Miranda IV, a hydroplane, 


Photograph by courtesy of Messrs. Thornycroft. 
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with which Sir John Thornycroft recently startled the power boat 
world, at the same time upsetting all established theories. It is 
claimed that this little boat has done 35 knots, or something over 
40 miles, an hour. It is experiments with such boats as this that 
will make England a more dangerous competitor than ever in our 
future international races. 

Everyone had a fine time at the Atlantic Yacht Club’s Race 
Week, which ended on Labor Day last. For the first time the 
light-draft centerboard craft of the Long Island south shore raced 
for prizes on the lower bay. The Islip one-designs raced against 
and defeated the Larchmont one-design keel class of the same 
rating. The Islip craft did not do a thing to their deep-draft 
rivals, which settled, for this season at least, a moot point be- 
tween Sound and south shore yachtsmen. It was good to see some 
racing off the Sandy Hook Lightship once more. The three 65- 
footers, Aurora, Istalena and Winsome, competed for prizes out 
there on two days. Aurora won the second race and Istalena the 
first. Allin all, the races were the best ever seen on the lower bay 
in New York. There were sixty-three starters on the first day, 
fifty on the second and fifty-eight on the third. The Atlantic 

Yacht Club has 

been doing a splen- 

did work right 

through the years, 

saying little, but 

é always standing 

for honest methods 

and good sports- 

manship. Now the 

club is reaping its 

reward. More- 

over, everyone 

who went down to 

Sea Gate had the 
time of his life. 

News comes of 
a new off - shore 
schooner that has 
been contracted for 


for Ex-Commo- 
dore Robert E. 
Tod, formerly 
owner of the This- 
tle, which took 
part in the ocean 
race of 1905 for 


the German Emperor’s Cup. The new boat is to be one of the 
largest auxiliaries ever built in this country, being 195 feet in 
length and rigged as a three-masted schooner. Speed under sail 
will undoubtedly be a prime consideration, and it is believed that 
she will be seen in the trans-Atlantic race of 1911, if indeed the 
prospects of this race did not hasten her construction. 

Eastern yachtsmen will be interested to know that Cord Meyer’s 
famous 45-foot sloop Altair has recently been sold to Edward 
Manahan, of Boston, Mass. Altair is known as one of the fastest 
racing boats in the country. She was not in commission this year, 
her last appearance being in 1909, when she came out after a sea- 
son or so of rest. She will probably be raced in Eastern waters 
next season, and it is said that she will be sailed by Hollis Bur- 
gess. This will mean good sport in Massachusetts waters next 
season, and it is to be hoped that she will be sent around the Cape 
to take part in some of the events on Long Island Sound. 

Altair was built by the Herreshoffs in 1900, and is 45 feet long on 
the water line, 74 feet over all, 14 feet 3 inches wide and draws 
10 feet 4 inches. It is good to see fast boats of a decade ago pass- 
ing into the hands of those who will keep them in commission and 
race them. 














Priscilla—A Famous Craft 


BUILT FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE AMERICA’S CUP, BUT BEATEN OUT BY PURITAN, SHE WAS THE MOST TALKED-OF 


VESSEL OF HER DAY. 


SOME INSIDE FACTS OF HER RACING CAREER NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


By A. CARY SMITH 


HE Priscilla was built in 1885 at the yard of Harlan & 
Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Del. The cutter Genesta 
was coming over that year to sail for the America’s Cup, 

and, as we had nothing but the Mischief, Fannie and Gracie to 
sail against her, it was decided to build a new vessel to meet the 
challenger. 

A dinner had been given by the late Mr. Busk, owner of Mis- 
chief, and the matter was brought up afterwards before an open 
fire made of a piece of the jib-topsail pole of the Mischief—a 





THESE BOATS MET OFTEN IN I886. 


PRISCILLA (AT LEFT) AND ATLANTIC. 


sacred rite only performed when the faithful were present. The 
pole had been used when the Mischief defeated the Canadian 
challenger Atalanta, and when the pieces were burned the faith- 
ful sat together, and, as the smoke ascended and the heat radi- 
ated, fond memories arose of the day when all hands had helped 
reef the mainsail just before reaching the outer mark. The main- 
sail was stretched up again just at the mark, was jibed over, and 
all hands lay down to windward, while Than’ Clock, the great 
Ixion of that day, with his blue eyes aflame and his jaws going 
like a damsel chewing gum—he did not chew gum—tooled her 
along. A few minutes later all anxiety was over; the Mischief 
pointed high, went through the water like a dolphin, and left the 
challenger in a hopeless manner. 

It was a beastly cold day, and Commodore “Nick” Kane took 
off his ulster and put it on Than’ Clock. Hank Haff was there; 
so was “Lean” Jeffries and other men, good and true. Nearly 
all have joined the great majority. Peace be to their ashes! Like 
the knights of old, “Their bones are dust, their swords are rust ; 
their souls are with the Saints, we trust.” 

While the smoke of the jib-topsail pole ascended the project 
was set forth, and the plans and model for the Priscilla were the 
result. Commodore James Gordon Bennett and Commodore W. 
P. Douglas were the financial backers, and a contract was made 
with the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company. 

The vessel was to be done in sixty days; a large gang was put 
to work and she was actually completed within two or three days 
of that time. The hull was at once towed to the yard of C. & R. 
Poillon, foot of Bridge Street, Brooklyn. 

In a very short time the joiner work was put in, the mast 
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stepped, rigging set up, ballast put in, and sails put on board. 
The swarm of reporters that thronged the dock and “wanted to 
know, you know,” was a prominent feature. At last the day was 
arranged to leave. The knowledge of the hour of departure was 
esoteric, and the mob of men on board at work precluded any 
departure that day, at least in the estimation of the reporters. At 
6 o'clock, when all had left the yard, a tug came and towed the 
vessel up the Sound to a quiet place “far from the madding 
crowd,” and early next morning the bending of sails was begun 
and kept up all day. 

A report was published next day in an enterprising paper of 
saffron hue about the trial trip, which, by the way, had not been 
taken. Dear reader, you know what Hungry Joe said? Is not 
his expressive countenance set forth in a book written by Thomas 
Byrnes, the great policeman of bygone days? Well, Joe with the 
appetite remarked that “there was a sucker born every hour.” 
Who shall gainsay the word of such a renowned specialist? This 
was the belief of the proprietor of the above-named paper. The 
paper was much purchased and perused with great eagerness. 
By way of showing the interest in the matter exhibited by the peo- 
ple, did not the writer hear an elderly and sedate-looking matron 
say to a companion on the bow of a ferryboat as they passed a 
scow, “Is not that one of the yachts?” 

The following day we got sails up, then the anchor, and sailed 
away. She sailed along smoothly, and then we hauled aft the 
mainsheet and tried her on the wind. In the innermost compart- 
ment of the solar plexus of the designer there was a delicately ad- 
justed something that told him she was not going the way she 
should. Nobody else noticed it, and he kept it to himself as a 
sacred secret. It was a great day, the rest thought, and the way 
she went along was a revelation. We tried her with the Mischief, 
and when the wind breezed up we went away from her in a way 





PRISCILLA AS SHE APPEARED IN THE TRIAL RACES OF 1885. 














THE FAMOUS CUTTER BEDOUIN, ANOTHER OF PRISCILLA’S CONTENDERS. 


to astonish the beholder. But the inward monitor, b’gosh! Per- 
haps it was a conscience. The designer beat upon his breast like 
an upright “polytician,” and tried to silence the darn thing. When 
he went home he told ’em all about it—except what the monitor 
said. You have all read about the Frankenstein, of course; if 
not, it is too long a yarn to tell here. 

In the dead of night the writer would wake up and hear the 
whatever-it-was saying to himself: “I knowed it! I told ye!” 
Nobody except a designer fitted up inside somewhere with such 
a thing can form any idea of the misery. Fortunately, the 
Creator has fitted up few in this way. It was a nuisance; but, to 
be frank, he or she has given many a hint as to what should be 
done. Many a time, years gone by, when the writer was sailing 
his Comet and leading the first flight, he has had hints from his 
inside passenger that she was not going the way she should. 

So, you see, all these wireless hints must be used with judg- 
ment. Like the ancient Persians, when they had State questions 
to decide they discussed them when well drunken and revised 
them later on when sober. Also, did we not have great trouble 
with the Mischief to make her go to windward? Did we not 
have to trim her down very flat and then give her the gaff and 
drive it out of her? And one day—what a day that was !—when 
we met the Pocahontas and Gracie off the point of the Hook, with 
an ebb tide and nasty sea, topmasts housed, the water near the 
top of the house, and Than’ Clock, with his jaws going, putting 
it to her to beat the band, did we not leave the Gracie to leeward 
with the greatest ease and walk by to windward of the Pokey, 
with her long dock log of a bowsprit plunging under and coming 
up after a dive, the water pouring off the gear forward? We had 
a most beautiful view of it as we waded past her. Suddenly her 
peak was slacked and she was kep’ off—‘‘no place for a gentleman’s 
son.” We heard afterwards that the chain plates began to give. 
As a dear old friend used to say, “It was a great day for the Mc- 
Guires !” 

To show what trouble developed with the sails at that time, the 
canvas of the Priscilla when first bent was like a piece of metal, 
but, under the enervating effect of the sun and warm weather, 
became like flannel, and, when furled, looked as soft. The mast 
was of white pine—the usual material at that time—but when 
there was a little sea on, the soft pine took so many complex forms 
when carrying sail that to go aloft and watch these changes of 
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form was a liberal education in gear. Many times the designe 


like the clergyman who reproved the plowman for profanity, and, 
when taunted to take hold and try himself, struck a stone and 


was slung out of the furrow, said, “Well, | never!” -The mate 
and designer had many seances upon that mast head. 

The wind was light and we tried the Mischief. We went away 
from her with ease, and then when the wind came fresh we judged 
we beat her a mile in 40 minutes. Then we hauled on the 
wind and beat the Mischief easily, though the inner monitor told 
the writer “not enough.” But, then, new boats all have their 
tricks, and Mischief was in Than’ Clock’s hands, who knew every 
inch of her. Besides, boats have so many tricks! For instance, 
Mischief and Regina one day, beating down to Cape May in 
smooth sea and light wind, Regina held on better and came out 
in same spot, tack after tack. On Mischief we had a working 
topsail—set the club. We at once opened a gap and left Regina 
miles astern. We merely put on the extra sail beyond the gaff 
and above the topmast, but it did the trick. 

The next day we made sail on Priscilla and tried Mischief to 
windward. Very light wind, and we started under her lee. Mis- 
chief set jib-topsail; we had plain sail. We gained on her; set 
jib-topsail and balloon foresail, and worked across her bow with 
great ease. The wind breezed up and we made for New London. 
We had wind free; in a short time Mischief was from 3 to 4 miles 
astern, and when we reached New London she was not to be seen, 

The following day we got off and had a tussle with the Gray- 
ling—at that time a very fast schooner. With the wind light, we 
went away from her very fast to windward, and then turned and 
did the same thing free. This caused the inner monitor to keep 
still. 

Then we wended our way westward and allowed Mischief to 
start 23 minutes ahead. In 2 hours and 15 minutes we were 
abeam. The wind came fresh and we were some time passing 
her sphere of influence, but finally spun out a long lead. We left 
at 9 a. m. and at 4 p. m. could just see a speck on the horizon—it 
was the Mischief. 

A few words may not be out of place in explanation of the 
sphere of influence. The writer has often noticed the attraction 
that one boat has for another in a wide sheet of water. In going 
up or down the beach, I have often seen a coaster miles ahead. 
We would come up very fast, get to windward of her and stay 
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there for perhaps 30 minutes, then slowly forge past her, and, 
once out of the attraction, in a few minutes would be a long way 
aiiead. A thoughtful and observant skipper never goes near a boat 
when he wants to pass her, but keeps off well to leeward, or luffs 
well out long before he gets near. The tricks of racing exercise 
all the qualities that the most gifted mind is fitted out with. There 
is a widespread fallacy that any man can sail a boat and get speed 
out of her. Wall Street waxes fat on the same illusion as ap- 
plied to that interesting neighborhood. 

After some minor repairs had been made we put the Priscilla on 
the dock and experienced the drawback of being in the limelight. 
All kinds of people pushed their way through the crowd and 
proffered advice by the ton. It is a marvel how many people can 
advise about a boat from their point of view. It reminded the 
humble scribe of a bar room when the war broke out: “If I had 
hun’d thous’ men, fifty thous’ men, b’God! would go to Rich- 
mond. Hund’ thous’ men,” etc., ad nauseum. The only thing 
missing was the “Come, boys, what’ll ye take?” 

After a day of this, how pleasant it was to go home and walk 
about alone under the stars and forget it all! It was like pound- 
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voice that sounded like a bass drum. The Puritan’s crew put 
that of the Priscilla in the shade. 

The next day we got off and, with a leading wind, went away 
from the Puritan very fast. We then, contrary to all rules, went 
back and let her pass us, and then followed her again. The time 
we lost going back put us astern in elapsed time, but we had to 
put up with this for our fair play. 

A word about Gen. C. J. Paine. He was possessed of that rare 
talent and ability to make a boat sail. 

There was a schooner built at Port Jefferson—of course, this 
was many years ago before the Renaissance of yacht design- 
ing—when Spanish navigation was in vogue. For the informa- 
tion of the laity, Spanish navigation is a synonym for main 
strength and stupidity. This boat was called Halcyon and per- 
formed up to the general standard of boats of that day. The late 
Pierre Lorillard once owned her and the late “Bob” Fish had her 
in charge. “Bob” was noted for zeal in experiments, and some 
of them produced remarkable results—one of which was the re- 
doubtable Sappho of glorious memory, called a “none such” in 
the archaic of the fo’castle. 





THE OLD SLOOP MISCHIEF AND SCHOONER FORTUNA. 


ing through the sea at night and then making a harbor and 
anchoring where you could see and hear the lapp! lapp! lapp! of 
the water, and “Katy-did—Katy-didn’t,” and the hum of crickets, 
while the harbor lights cast a snaky reflection on the water. What 
a kind Creator it was that made these harbors, eh! 

\t last we started from Glen Cove on the cruise with the fleet, 
with the wind ahead. The scribe recalls that just before sun- 
set that day the air was wonderfully clear, and the topsails of 
the Mischief could be seen just clear of the horizon. We left the 
Bedouin far astern three separate times, then would lose the wind 
and she would come up in the most provoking manner. The 
next day we saw the redoubtable Puritan. She was rigged in a 
much better manner than our boat. The mast was Oregon pine 
and the jib was set flying. Of bulwarks there was a mere sus- 
picion, while ours were steel and 18 inches high. A great many 
things about her were better than ours, while the crew aft had 
apparently been selected from a football gang. No names will 
be mentioned, but each one .9oked “very fit” in his jersey, and 
on. of them had the name of be'ng the strongest man about Bos- 
to:, while Gen. Paine, with his b'ue shirt and red suspenders, his 
ken look, his soldier voice and manner, looked the ideal man to 
1, seconded by “Mack” Forbes, with his big shoulders and a 





THESE BOATS WERE RACED AGAINST PRISCILLA IN HER EARLY TRYOUTS. 


Halcyon had a peculiarity, so “Bob” informed the writer. She 
would heel to a certain angle and “pay off” in an alarming man- 
ner, and the helm would “get loose.” In other words, there was 
no pressure on the rudder, and the helm could be put up or down 
and the boat remain in blissful ignorance of it. On one occasion 
Halcyon “took a knockdown” and remained longer than the legal 
count. As the vessels of that day had no outside ballast and were 
liable to capsize when heeled beyond a certain angle, such be- 
havior tried the nerve of the captain. But “Bob” had no nerve— 
too busy—no time. First the head sheets were let go. As they 
were well under water, it was a natatory feat to get down where 
they were belayed. Well, the head sail flopped and banged 
about—no luff up. Then the main peak was let go and the head 
sheets trimmed to windward. This desperate expedient at last 
payed her head off, and the main sheet was slacked a bit as she 
came off. At last she gathered way and came up to a reasonably 
even keel, and when the mainsail was taken in the vessel was under 
control. 

There are other vessels that have a pronounced desire to act 
this way, but let us draw the veil of secrecy, though the writer can 
tell about his own boats. When running with a spinnaker set 
the Valkyrie has a tendency to “run off her helm,” but a quick 
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shift of it would stop her. All of the Harvey cutters would “run 
off” at times. But that breed has vanished; the last of them has 
been purchased for the lead in the keel. We learned a lesson 
from those boats that was worth the money the other fellows 
spent on them. 

To return to our mutton. Gen. Paine bought the Halcyon and 
began to experiment. The first thing he did was to set up a long 
pendulum on the centerboard trunk, which in those days extended 
from the keel to the top of the house. This pendulum had a 
vernier plate fine enough to read to one-hundredth of an inch. 
This method gave an exact index to the trim of the boat. After a 
number of readings and the sailing corresponding to the reading 
noted, a trim was found and the darn thing began to sail. A 
trial was had with a noted schooner, and it was found that on the 
defined trim she carried too much weather helm. A longer flying 
jibboom was fitted and larger flying jib made, and the next trial 
demonstrated her superiority to the other boat. 

After a number of trials it was noised about that the Halcyon 
was a fast boat, and the noise was so loud that when the New 
York fleet went to Boston waters the noted schooner Montauk 
did not enter in a race given by the Eastern Club. This incident 
shows to what extent the speed of a slow and unknown boat can 
be increased by the right sort of brains. It may be added that on 
boats where Gen. Paine was in charge no man let go anything 
without an order from the General. The General never took the 
wheel himself, you see. He had “fit into the war” and had a long 
head, like a horse “dat was on de level. See?” 

To go back again to the Priscilla. When we got to Newport 
we felt very well satisfied ; but, as the sacred writer put it, “Pride 
goeth before a fall.” 

We started for the Goelet Cup—Priscilla, Puritan, Montauk 
and Fortuna. There were others, but as we went on the pace got 
too hot for them. After the start we passed the Puritan and took 
a place on her weather bow, but not for long. The wind breezed 
up and she marched away from us in the most disgusting manner. 
Our jib, set on a stay, would not stand, and the sails went to 
pieces—that is, lost their shape—though the canvas had been made 
to order and the greatest pains taken with it. 

The wind and sea increased, and as the writer looked astern 
he saw the Bedouin, with her jib wet one-third of the way up, 
playing Hobby Horse. That day all the cutters—the boasted sea- 
boats—came to grief and turned tail. A common, garden variety 
of boat, with that much-derided fitting called a centerboard, went 
around the Sow and Pigs Lightship with a whole mainsail. 

The Priscilla touched her bowsprit twice. This exposition of 
the “better model” finished that variety of boat for all those that 
saw the performance. The Puritan beat the Priscilla, to quote 
a late noted English designer, “like old boots.” We held to wind- 
ward along the shore, and in an evil hour it was decided to keep 
off for the lightship that showed well to leeward. When we had 
stood across for some time we found we had made a fatal error— 
the tide was on the weather bow, and anyone who has been there 
need not be told any more. We had to haul aft the main sheet in 
a confused sea that is rarely met. One puff put us down to the 
skylight and covered the racing boat we had lashed down on deck 
clear out of sight. When we kept off at the lightship the chan- 
nels made the water fly higher than a man’s head and nearly 
drowned the man who went to the rigging to get a backstay clear. 
The rest of the race was a procession. But there was balm in 
Gilead. Fortuna defeated Montauk, that was supposed to be un- 
beatable. But it was not the Montauk’s fault. The men in 
charge had taken off the jib and forestaysail rig and put on a 
single jib, and this sail pinned her down in the sea so badly that 
Fortuna, with her brass quarter rail in the water, bested her. 

When we finished we took in our mainsail to go in without 
trouble, and saw the Fortuna come to the lightship with all sail 
set. The light sails were taken in, the helm put down, and round 
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she spun like a top and kept off for the harbor. The Ruth, a long 
way astern, saw the Fortuna tack, and as we.got off the White- 
washed Rocks we saw her put her helm down. Up she came in 
the wind and fell off again. The peak was slacked and they had 
a parrot-and-monkey time of it. 

On our return from Newport a meeting was held and 
the conclusion reached that Priscilla could not carry her sail as 
long as Puritan. The writer agreed with the committee. But 
what a set of fools we all were! If we had put more weight in 
the boat she would have carried all the sail we could put on her. 
The writer has learned since then. Pshaw! he knew it before, 
years before, but being an artist for years had sapped his man- 
hood. If he had told the committee “Facilis descensus Averno.” 
But let that pass. 

We cut some feet off the mast, not remembering that the Goelet 
race was sailed on such a day as had not been known at Newport 
for five years. We met the Puritan for the trial races. We won 
one and she one. Our win was more by luck than speed. But 
the writer got desperate. He went to Mr. Busk. “Lend me four 
tons of lead,” he said. “Yes, Smithy.” It was put in the 
Priscilla, and the moment we tried her the captain said, “Why, 
she’s another boat!” 

The Bedouin was allowed in the race—no more chance than a 
celluloid cat in Gehenna. What would happen now to a commit- 





THE PRISCILLA AS SHE APPEARS TO-DAY. 
NEW BOW THE FAMOUS VESSEL IS AS STANCH AS EVER, 


IN SPITE OF AN ALTERED RIG AND A 


tee that let such a boat in a trial race? Well, just as we came to 
the line Bedouin got in our way. We did not like to run her 
down, and so gave way, allowing the Puritan to go past us when 
kept off, and she planted herself on our bow. We stayed in this 
position clear to the lightship and turned just astern of her. We 
set a jib topsail, kept off under her lee, and had the wind clear of 
her and were footing through her lee, when there was a loud bang 
and the topmast hung down over the side. The club topsail lay 
over on the gaff, and, to save the topmast, we had to haul down the 
jib-topsail. The becket in the purchase of the topmast shroud 
had pulled out and the splice jammed in the upper block. We did 
not use turnbuckles at that time. The Puritan got home 45 sec- 
onds ahead, and the allowance ma. it worse. Such is the for- 
tune of war! This tale has neve. been made public before, but 
the truth should be told. 

The following winter Mr. 4. Cass Canfield bought Priscilla, 
and the pine mast was taken out of her and an Oregon pine one 
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putin. The bulwarks were cut down one-half; the sternpost was 
raked and the forefoot cut away. The hatches were also cut 
down one-half the height. As they were Io inches high at the 
lowest place, there was room to take some wood off. 

When tried, she proved to be very fast, and Mr. Canfield sailed 
her himself, and did it well, considering that he had a great talent 
for mathematics. In a moderate wind the captain said she car- 
ried a lee wheel. In that day this was considered a sad mistake 
for a naval architect to make. The cover of the steerer was taken 
off and it was found that the post, being raked, the weight of the 
rudder when the boat heeled caused it to drop to leeward and 
steer the boat, while the captain had to hold the weight of the 
rudder up with the wheel, and persuaded himself that the wheel 
was down. The worthy man realized what Captain Hamlet, that 
classic square-head, meant when he said, “There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in thy philosophy, 
Horatio.” So that disgrace was palliated at least. 

The first day we met the Puritan we also met the Atlantic. 
Going down the bay we were astern—spinnaker set—and when 
we hauled up the subscriber suggested, in a mild tone, that the 
small jib-topsail should be set. The owner said that he had tried 
it and she would not bear it. In very unparliamentary language 
he was informed that she would stand it or we would be the last 
boat in the race. The order was then given and the sail was set 
and broken out. There was a sea on just outside the Hook and 
the Puritan and Atlantic were abreast of each other, diving into 
it to beat the band. At once Priscilla picked herself up, passed 
between the two boats, and went ahead and left the pair bowing 
to each other in the most polite manner. We turned ahead and 
kept our lead, winning the race. 

In the next race we beat all but Mayflower, and managed to 
turn the lightship 11 minutes ahead of her. Then we had a squall 
and lost the wind, and Bedouin got near us and outlucked us 
every time. At last we got the wind, and, with all sail set, were 
leading when, with a loud bang, the bowsprit went up about 3 
feet. Fortunately, it was a yellow pine stick, and we kept the 
sail on her and won the race. There had been a change made 
in the bobstay, and the pin of the inboard shackle had broken. 
This pin was 1% inches in diameter, and went like a piece of 
punk. Here was a lesson in bobstays ; and the reason of the break 
was that the pin had been put in across an eye of round section, 
putting the strain on a point. 

The next race we made a strictly amateur start. The writer has 
many times wondered at the working of the conscious mind under 
stress. To explain: Almost without exception, when the prepa- 
ratory whistle blows each yacht gets as far from the line as possi- 
ble, and none but the most hardened gamblers have the nerve to 
stay near the line to take advantage of circumstances. This day 
we were so far away when the whistle blew that only the steam 
was seen—we did not hear a sound. The writer begged and im- 
plored the owner to get near, but was met with a stony gaze and 
silence. When we finally reached the line we were last and handi- 
capped. It was a start before the wind. After we had been gone 
some time the wind shifted ahead and placed Puritan dead to 
windward of us. Not only that, but she took the wind first and 
went off like a bird. We nearly caught her at No. 10 Buoy, and 
then in a faint air she went away and got a lead of 1% miles while 
we lay still. At last we took the wind, and at the lightship we 
were only .2 minutes astern; then we fanned along, and about 
half-way from the Hook to the Narrows she was just ahead of 
us, spinnaker set. 

Suddenly the wind shifted east, struck her first, and we fol- 
lowed her over the line very near, but the handicap beat us. We 
made the fastest time, but the “amachoor” start cooked our goose. 

After that the subscriber knew her no more. The yacht then 


went East and made a campaign like the one Napoleon made in 
Russia. 


When the owner of so large a vessel sails her himself, 
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though he may acquire experience, he rarely gets anything else. 
It is rather humiliating, but the man who is born on the water, 
-$0 to speak, is not burdened by theory, and when he shows out 
ahead of his mates it is a sure sign that he knows more than they 
do. The writer has been told by a fisherman that, out of a large 


fleet of fishing schooners, one or two beat all the rest. There is 
no royal road to boat sailing, and out of the multitude of men who 
follow it for a profession there are not more than two or three, 
at the most, who can really get the speed out of a boat. 

After the campaign in the East the races for the America’s 
Cup came off and Priscilla was a looker-on. She was bound to 
Wilmington after the races, and had all her impedimenta—boats, 
spars, stores, ice, water, coal, etc-——on board. The writer was 
not at the races, but one of the best judges of pace in the coun- 
try was on board Mayflower—a man who could recall every tack 
in a race and keep the relative positions of the boats in his mind, 
the shifts of wind, where the tide favored one and impeded the 
other, up to the finish line. This man informed the writer that 
Priscilla, with a working topsail up, astonished the people on both 
boats, and when they hauled on the wind she was a trifle better 
than either of the others. 

After this showing there was a well-defined rumor that Gen. 
Paine wanted to buy the beaten Priscilla; he knew that, in proper 
hands, she could beat the Mayflower. But, as a matter of 
course, great pressure was brought to bear on the General, and 
he was adjured by the honor of Boston and the Sacred Codfish to 
hold his hand. The result was the building of the famous Volun- 
teer, a wonderful vessel, designed on the ideas of the General from 
his experience with the Mayflower. 

The Volunteer looked like an old, battered, country preserving 
kettle ; but, by the Great Golly Wozzle, how she could go to wind- 
ward in the hands of that old Viking, Hank Haff! It may be 
well to repeat what has been written before; a good thing cannot 
be told too often. 

When the Mayflower sailed the Galatea, in one race, after they 
had been gone 20 minutes no difference could be seen in speed. 
Capt. Joe Elsworth said the mainsail was too flat. The designer 
said a sail could not be too flat, and the General leaned toward 
his opinion, when bang! the outhaul of the mainsail parted and 
the clew band came in about 2 feet and jammed. At once the 
Mayflower took a start and walked away from the other boat. 
A purchase was put on the clew of the sail and it was hauled out 
just smooth. When done, the General made the remark, “That 
was a knockdown argument.” This hint was not forgotten. The 
Volunteer had a very heavy mainsail with a deep roach, the slack 
of which wopped from side to side when she rolled in a calm, 

Volunteer had more displacement than Mayflower and a very 
narrow stern, and when the wind was strong, the main sheet block 
and block, and Hank Haff at the wheel, she could lay nearer the 
wind and go faster than any boat in the country. And the Gen- 
eral told the writer—with a smile that was childlike and bland— 
that he did not know anything about naval architecture! What 
a fortunate man! 

The Priscilla was finally sold, the keel dropped and two masts 
put in her. She was never raced but once afterwards—at New- 
port. The wind was light, and a head tide at Sow and Pigs 
brought up a group of boats. When the wind freshened strong 
enough to stem the tide they turned the ship and headed for New- 
port. The Priscilla in a short time passed six schooners and 
showed up well ; that was the only trial. 

She is now owned on the Lakes, and the writer’s firm installed 
a Craig motor in her and made other changes. One remarkable 
fact was noted—the feathering screw did not affect her speed; 
at least, the captain said he could not notice the difference in her 
handling or sailing. When the motor was installed the hull was 
inspected and found to be in good condition and liable to last 
many years yet. 








The 4-Cycle Gasolene Engine 


By HARRY T. WOOLSON — 


PART III. 


ITS MAINTENANCE AND CARE FOR THE WINTER 


HE gasolene engine, in common with all mechanical de- 
vices, requires some care and attention to obtain good 
results. 

Cleanliness is too elementary to need more than passing men- 
tion. It is, however, the essence of success in the handling of 
machinery, and especially so in. the case of gasolene engines in- 
stalled in boats. He who gives his motor some attention in this 
respect will be amply rewarded by the results. The clean, freshly- 
painted motor always seems to run the better, and a surprisingly 
small amount of attention, given from day to day, will keep it in 
that condition. In the electrical department terminals should be 
kept free from corrosion, which so quickly forms in the vicinity 
of salt water. 

Lubrication is, perhaps, the most important factor in engine 
maintenance. Faulty lubrication will ruin the best machine ever 
made. The majority of motors are well provided with the neces- 
sary means for properly applying the oil, and, if trouble results, 
it is seldom the fault of the design. Small motors usually have 
automatic oiling systems, requiring only the replenishing of oil at 
long intervals, when indications show that the supply has dimin- 
ished. Large engines have mechanical lubricators to supply all 
important bearings, but require occasional hand oiling for the less 
important ones. During the first few days’ running of a new en- 
gine it is advisable to set lubricators to feed the maximum num- 
ber of drops. This will thoroughly wash any filings and dirt from 
the bearings which may have accumulated during the construc- 
tion of the engine and which had not worked out on the test block. 
It will then be safe to cut down the amount of oil until the lubri- 
cators feed from 8 to 12 drops per minute for slow-speed cruising 
engines up to 25 horsepower and small, high-speed runabout en- 
gines. The larger speed and semi-speed types require as many as 
20 to 30 drops per minute when wide open, depending on the size 
of motor. It is well to remember that oil economy is false if car- 
ried to the extreme so as to in any way endanger the life of the 
bearings. The cost of renewing a burned-out bearing will pay 
for a great many gallons of oil. After an engine is once clean 
the old oil can be left in and the loss made up with fresh, although 
it is a good plan to occasionally remove the oil from the crank- 
case by means of a squirt-gun and strain it, to remove the pieces 
of carbon formed by the splash burning on the inside of the pis- 
ton. The strained oil can then be returned to the crankcase after 
the latter has been wiped out clean. An excess of oil carried in 
the base of a splash oiled engine will quickly foul the spark plugs 
and cause the formation of carbon in the combustion chamber. 
This is due to the excessive amount splashed on the cylinder walls, 
whence it is drawn into the combustion chamber during the suc- 
tion stroke. The proper amount of oil in the crankcase is just 
high enough to allow the connecting-rod scoop or crank-box nuts 
to dip about one-quarter of an inch when the crank is on the bot- 
tom center. This height is usually automatically maintained by 
means of leveling pump and overflow arrangement. The reverse 
clutch should not be forgotten ; a supply of oil put in with a squirt- 
gun through a plugged hole in the drum is usually enough for 
several days. The main bearings and crankpins of a cruising en- 
gine should run sufficiently cool to be able to bear the hand on 
them. On speed and semi-speed engines, however, these bearings 
generally become very warm when running for any length of 
time under full load—so warm that it is impossible to judge their 


heat by feeling. The operator soon becomes used to this condi- 
tion when he finds that nothing happens. In very few of the 
smaller engines is it possible to feel of bearings while the engine 
is running. A simple test which may be applied to a warm bear- 
ing is to touch an ordinary parlor match to it; if the match is 
ignited, the bearing is too warm, and it is time to slow down. 
While this is by no means an accurate test, as all matches do net 
ignite at the same temperature, it may be the means of saving a 
bearing. 

Specially prepared carbon remover can be obtained in liquid form 
to clean the combustion chambers. This should be used fre- 
quently, to prevent an. accumulation of carbon sufficient to cause 
premature ignition. It is well to treat only half the cylinders one 
day and the remainder the next, as if all are treated at once it 
will be found difficult to get sufficient compression on any cylin- 
der to start, owing to flakes of carbon getting beneath the valves. 
Engine should be cranked until the valves of the cylinders to 
be treated are closed, to prevent the escape of the liquid, which 
is put in through the spark plug holes and allowed to remain over 
night. Before starting motor the next day, remove as much as 
possible by means of a squirt-gun. 

There has been considerable experimenting necessary to pro- 
duce the good gas engine oils now on the market. To be suitable 
for cylinder lubrication the oil has to fulfill conditions not neces- 
sary for the other bearings. Owing to the high temperature 
(about 400 degrees F.) of the rubbing surfaces of piston and cyl- 
inder, it is necessary to use an oil which does not become too fluid 
at this working temperature—that is, one which has a high de- 
gree of viscosity, and also whose flash point is not below 400 de- 
grees F. Mineral oils are used, as they do not decompose at high 
temperatures and corrode the surfaces. It is also desirable to 
have an oil which, when burned, leaves a minimum of residue, 
thus keeping down incrustation in the combustion chamber. A 
lighter oil could be used on cam shafts and valve gear, but to sim- 
plify the equipment and maintenance of a boat it has been found 
more practical to use throughout the oil most suitable for the im- 
portant bearings. As a general rule, light machinery requires 
thin oif and heavy machinery thick oil. Gas-engine oils on the 
market are put up as light, medium and heavy, the medium for 
use on engines up to 100 horsepower and the heavy for larger en- 
gines. The yachtsman will do well to use a first-class oil, as his 
season is short and he has little time to experiment. 

The precautions necessary in the handling of gasolene and fill- 
ing of tanks are so well known as scarce to need repetition. It 
is well to remember, however, that the danger is not so much from 
the liquid as from the explosive combination of air and gasolene 
vapor. Tank compartments and all parts of the boat where such 
vapor can collect should, therefore, be ventilated, and all gasolene 
leaks, however small, should be attended to at once. Carburetors 
should have fitted beneath them pans of ample size to catch any 
overflow or condensation coming from the carburetor pipe when 
the engine is stopped. 

A kit of tools should form part of every engine equipment, no 
matter how small the motor. There should be included a set of 
case-hardened, open-end wrenches, to fit all bolts and nuts on the 
engine; monkey and pipe wrenches, screwdriver, spark plug 
wrench, and any special wrenches peculiar to the motor in ques- 
tion. A squirt-gun for applying oil will also be found very useful. 
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A small assortment of spare parts often comes in handy, and 
for long trips at a distance from civilization the supply can ad- 
vantageously be increased. It is a disagreeable, not to say dan- 
gerous, experience to be out on the water without tools or parts 
necessary to make some slight repairs and no tow in sight. For- 
tunately, such occurrences are becoming more and more rare, 
thanks to the continual improvements being made in the four- 
cycle marine motor. Spare parts vary with different makes of 
motors, but in general the list should contain an exhaust and in- 
let valve, complete with springs and keys; an assortment of the 
different sizes of taper pins, cotter pins and cap screws in use on 
the motor, and a crank box. 

If it becomes necessary at any time to send to the factory for a 
repair part, much time and unnecessary correspondence will often- 
times be saved by using care in describing explicitly the part re- 
quired. Always be sure to give size and serial number of the 
engine ; a rough sketch will sometimes help in correctly filling the 
order. The surest way, if it is practicable, is to send back the 
defective part; the new one sent will then be an exact duplicate 
of the old. It should be borne in mind that the progressive en- 
gine builder is constantly making improvements in his product, so 
he may not have in stock the part wanted belonging to a model 
several years old. 

The gas engine probably possesses more eccentricities than any 
of the other prime movers, and the novice is, at times, baffled in 
seeking an explanation. He, however, soon learns a few “wrin- 
kles” in the handling of his motor, and will find it always ready to 
respond if properly fed and cared for. Next to a proper mixture 
of gasolene and air and an electric spark it is important to have 
compression to be able to start easily. In the absence of com- 
pression the explosions are generally too weak to carry over to 
the next explosion stroke. This condition is often experienced 
when an engine has stood idle several days. The novice may 
think his valves leak and need grinding, but a generous dose of 
oil put in cylinders through the priming cocks with a squirt-gun, 
combined with a little cranking, will generally bring back the com- 
pression. 

Valves should need grinding only once or twice a season, when 
indications show that they are not bearing on their whole circum- 
ference. If they are allowed to become deeply pitted it may be 
necessary to have their faces ground in the shop. Valve grind- 
ing is quite a simple operation, consisting in turning the valve on 
its seat with light pressure after having applied a mixture of 
powdered emery and oil to the seat. The valve spring should first 
be removed, after which the grinding can easily be accomplished 
by the use of a screw driver, valves generally being made with 
slotted heads for this purpose. Grinding must be continued until 
there is bearing on the complete circumference of the seat, after 
which all emery should be thoroughly washed off with gasolene 
before re-assembling. 

The operator is sometimes worried by the development of a 
noise in the running of his motor. There are a number of causes 
to which unusual noise can be attributed, and it must be confessed 
the location of a four-cycle engine noise has often baffled the ex- 
pert. The natural sound of a new motor when running, with 
mixture and spark plug properly adjusted, is a steady hum; this 
increases in volume as the motor ages, due to greater slackness 
in bearings. The operator soon becomes familiar with this 
sound, and it indicates to him that all is right, so that when an in- 
termittent and irregular knock or grind is heard he is ready to 
‘ook for trouble. It may be that a slight change in the mixture, 
or setting the spark a little later, will stop the knock. Another 
common cause of knocking is premature ignition, which becomes 
evident in high compression engines after running long enough 
to become thoroughly heated. The only cure for this is to en- 
large the compression space either by raising cylinders or short- 
ening connecting-rods or pistons. Any engine may premature 
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if badly carbonized. The remedy is a dose of carbon remover, 
as previously described. Misfires, explosions of unequal strength, 


_ or any conditions tending to produce unequal torque in the crank- 


shaft, are liable to cause rattling in the reverse clutch. In a ma- 
jority of clutches the power is transmitted through the gears, 
which are locked relative to one another in the ahead motion, the 
teeth acting as keys; and as gears are necessarily fitted with a 
slight amount of play, the unequal torque here comes into evi- 
dence. The rattling clutch may also indicate a propeller shaft 
out of line, or a damaged propeller. A loose fly-wheel will pro- 
duce a noise hard for the novice to locate, as the looseness is often 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible, and the knocking may seem 
to proceed from almost any part of the motor. A slipping clutch 
produces a grinding noise which cannot be mistaken, causing the 
clutch drum to heat quickly. This should be given immediate 
attention or friction surfaces will soon become cut. It may be im- 
possible to stop to make adjustments at the time, in which case a 
squirt-gun full of gasolene applied in proximity to the friction 
surfaces will cause the clutch to hold, by cutting the oil on the 
surfaces, until adjustments can be made. 

After running four or five seasons of average length a motor 
will have loose pistons and worn bearings, causing considerable 
pounding. It is then advisable, at the end of the season, to send 
it to the shop for general overhauling and to be put in shape for 
the following spring. The owner is too apt to leave this until 
spring, when shops are overcrowded with other work and his may 
be slighted, instead of having it attended to during the winter 

When the yachting season is over and the time has come to 
store for the winter, the temptation for some is to leave the mo- 
tor in whatever condition it happens to be in after returning from 
the last run. This is a mistake which will be regretted when the 
warm spring afternoons return again. It may then be found that 
a lot of work and possibly expense is necessary to get the motor 
in condition for service. The better way is to spend a little time 
in the fall and properly “lay up” the motor. The main thing to 
be borne in mind is that all water and dampness must be removed 
from every part and surfaces liable to rust thoroughly coated with 
a protecting material. In the first place, water-jackets, piping, 
pumps and all places containing water must be thoroughly 
drained, either by opening pet cocks supplied for that purpose, re- 
moving plugs, or breaking pipe joints. It should not be forgotten 
to supply an air vent at the highest point, either by opening a pet 
cock or breaking a joint. This is important, as it is often thought 
that jackets are empty when in reality they are half full of water, 
because proper air vent was not supplied. In cooling water sys- 
tems there are apt to be shallow pockets which it is impossible 
to drain entirely. To dry out these the careful engineer will run 
his engine for several minutes with the sea valve closed, thus 
thoroughly drying the jackets and evaporating any water left in 
the pockets. There should then be put in each cylinder about half 
a pint of good quality heavy cylinder oil, which can be poured in 
either by removing valve caps or through spark plug holes. The 
motor should be cranked over about ten times, to distribute the oii 
on cylinder walls and valves. Exposed bright work is best coated 
with vaseline. Brass work, if polished and then given a coat of 
vaseline, will be in good condition in the spring. Spark coils 
should be kept dry, and, if the boat is not hauled out under cover, 
had better be removed. When preparing to go into commission ° 
the oil in the cylinders, together with carbon which has become 
softened and loosened by the oil, will be burned and blown out 
through the exhaust during the first few turns, leaving cylinders 
clean. 

A little shellac and a small can of graphite mixed with oil may 
be of use to the operator—the former if it becomes necessary at 
any time to make up a gasolene joint, and the latter for the pur- 
pose of applying to nuts and between metal surfaces requiring 
occasional removal, as it prevents rusting. 
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ARRANGEMENT PLAN OF THE 23 BY 6-FOOT CLIPPER DORY NEMO, SHOWING HOW THE OUTFIT WAS STOWED 


An Open Cruising Boat 


AVING purchased an open boat, we decided to spend our 
two weeks’ vacation aboard of her, the “we” consist- 
ing of my wife, boy of 10 years, and myself. When 

the plan was divulged to our friends we received scant encour- 
agement. “You can’t do it in an open boat.” “How are you 
going to sleep?” ‘How can you cook?” “Suppose it rains?” 
were only a few of the questions and remarks that were showered 
upon us. : 

We are not from Missouri, but made up our minds that we 
would “show ’em.” 

Perhaps some who read this have been in the same position, and 
have listened to croakers and given up the trip. Don’t pass it 
up again; read this, then go ahead. 

Some people think that one can’t sleep over night in an. open 
Doat. 

We were gone two weeks, slept on board every night, and 
cooked our three hot meals a day. 

During the winter we started a list of what we wanted to take; 
when anyone thought of anything we would add it to the list, 
which was divided into three classes for convenience. Every- 
thing we had to buy was marked B and put away. We found the 
list to be very complete, and it saved considerable worry at the 
time of starting. 

As the photo shows, the boat is a smooth-seam clipper dory, 
23 feet by 6 feet over all. 

The fore-and-aft decks are mahogany ; these look very pretty in 
the spring at launching time, but, unless one keeps a varnish brush 
in hand, soon dulls. The oak washrail is very wide, which is a 
very good feature, as it keeps out 
a sea better, and is easier on the 
backs of those sitting on the side 
seats. 

As will be seen by the diagram, 
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running the whole length of the cross seat, holds the bottom of the 
back in place, while allowing it to be easily let down or removed. 

This cross seat is made watertight, except the back, which is left 
open. The bottom or shelf to this locker is above the floor line, 
so that whatever water runs in on the floors is below it. 

In this space are two sets of batteries, coil and double-throw 
switch. These are placed side by side, and a narrow strip nailed 
around each unit prevents them from sliding around. The high- 
tension wire is put through a rubber hose, very carefully tapered 
at both ends. It has been used two years and has yet to give the 
first trouble. 

The engine is a 5” x 5”, 2-cycle, single-cylinder, jump spark, 
turning a 16” x 22”, 3-blade propeller at 500 revolutions per min- 
ute, driving the boat 8 miles per hour. 

The exhaust comes out through the side of the boat above the 
waterline. 

The steering wheel is in the bow, but I bolted to the iron tiller 
a wooden stick long enough to allow of steering from the stern 
and have the engine within reach. We found this so convenient 
that the bow steering wheel is very seldom used now. 

The bitt at the bow for the anchor rope and that at the stern 
for towing are made of oak 3 inches square. They go through the 
decks and fasten into the keel. A block of oak as thick as a 
carlin, with a square hole in it for the bitt to pass through, is 
fastened between the carlins under the deck. A brass rod is then 
put through the bitt flush with the bottom side of the block. 

I measured the size of my gasolene tank to find how many 
gallons it would hold, then made a gauge and marked it in gallons. ° 
By measuring the number of gal- 
lons in the tank and making a trial 
trip, I ascertained the number of 
miles she could run per gallon. 
Now I can measure my tank and 















































the side seats run to the cross seat. # 5 omnes cae =| know just how many miles I can 

They did run the whole length of — = - Sa oY, go without refilling. This is valu- 
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in the boat; from it one can easily 
look ahead, and it has a removable 
lazy-back 18 inches high, held in 
place by an oak strip on each side 
of the boat, bolted at the proper 
Two strips of %4 round, 
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ing the boat. We go to the boat- 
house with as much as we can 
carry, and, borrowing a wheel- 
barrow there, we go back and load 
it up until it will hold no more. 
Going down with that load and 
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leaving it on the float, we return for what is left and close up the 

house. Looking over our list, we find everything checked off, so 
we know we are O. K. From the pile on the float, one would 
imagine that it was the cargo for an ocean liner. By packing 
carefully, however, the pile gradually melted away, and the plan 
of the boat will show how it was 
done. 

In Locker No. I we had a 
grocer’s basket, in which were the 
articles used the most, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, coffee, 
sugar, salt, pepper, meal, plates, 
cups and saucers. 

Locker No. 3 contained pota- 
toes, onions, coffee pot, bread, 
bowls, kettles and pans. 

In Locker No. 5 were the fish- 
lines and some extra rope. 

In Locker No. 2 we packed the 

_three blankets, two cameras, film, 
field glasses and box of cigars. 

In Locker No. 4 we packed the heavy clothes, such as sweaters, 
coats, etc., and covered over by our oil skins. 

In Locker No. 6 we put the canned goods. 

In the dress suit case was what is marked on the list; this was 
set in the corner on the stern seat and covered with a piece of 
rubber. 

In the stern locker were most of the articles marked “For the 
Boat.” All the small stuff, such as nails, screws, bolts and extra 
parts, were put in small boxes and these boxes packed in a larger 
one. 

Under the stern seat, which is removable, we packed one-gallon 
can denatured alcohol, one-gallon can cylinder oil and one-gallon 
can kerosene oil. In a small bag we put the tools, etc. Some 
extra nails and screws come in very handy sometimes; the spare 
wire has proved to be valuable, as will be seen later. 

We had three water jugs that we put in the bow. One we kept 
especially for drinking water; we had a good, tight stopper in 
this one, and whenever at anchor this jug was hanging overboard. 

The best way to keep your butter, lard, eggs, etc., is to have a 
small box to put a piece of ice in. We had a small zinc pan that 
fitted under the battery locker. This pan was set directly on the 
bottom planking. The water from outside kept the planks cool, 
which, in turn, cooled the zinc pan,-so that we didn’t need any ice. 

Well, everything was finally packed away and the gasolene tank 
filled. With “Good luck!” from a few of our friends and a turn 
of the fly-wheel, we “were off” 
at last. At the first turn of the 
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pier to the end of the pier of the Chelsea Bridge is just a knot. 
Passing under the draw of the Chelsea Bridge, we are in the 


harbor. 


We cross over to the East Boston side in going down the harbor, 
as there are fewer boats here. On the Boston side are all the ex- 
cursion boats, fishermen, tugs, 
fruiters, and Down East boats. 

We pass the slip of the North 
Ferry and then the South Ferry. 

The next ferry line is the Revere 
Beach & Lynn. These ferry boats 
are very fast, and leave a wash 
that is to be avoided in a small 
open boat. 

We then make for the starboard 
side of the harbor and head for 
Castle Island. 

Passing Governors Island on our 
port, on our starboard is Cas- 
tle Island. This island is con- 
nected to the mainland by a long 


bridge. Walk along the shore from here and one comes to City 
Point. At the headhouse here a long pier makes out into the 
water. 


Between this pier and Castle Island is Pleasure Bay, which is 
a good place to anchor, being almost surrounded by land. 

Just off the point at Castle Island is a black spar and black bell 
buoy. One may turn to starboard here and go to Quincy by what 
is called the West way. This is shorter; but as we have plenty 
of time, we go down the main ship’s channel. 

Turning slightly to port, we soon pass Spectacle Island on our 
starboard with four range lights. Next on our port is a 
black, round, steel lighthouse setting out into the water. This is 
Deer Island Light, one of the prominent landmarks of Boston 
harbor. 

Back of this light is Deer Island, with its Penitentiary build- 
ings and farm. Separating Deer Island and the main land is the 
famous Shirley Gut. 

Passing Deer Island Light on our port, we see the high head- 
land of Long Island, with a white stone lighthouse on its 
high point, showing a steady white light. 

Just off this point, separated by a narrow channel, is Nixs Mate, 
which is a stone pinnacle built on a square stone base. 

Down this channel is where the Nantasket boats go, and just in 
beyond is quite an anchorage. Around Nixs Mate is a very bad 
shoal, which is surrounded by stakes and spar buoys. Passing the 
bell buoy here on our starboard, 
we turn to starboard into the 
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tween the piling, through the 
third space from the left side of 
the bridge, marked by a white 
diamond in a white ring. 
Next comes the Malden 
Bridge; we go under the draw 
here, and from the end of the 


14-in., 6-in. Stillson wrenches. 
6-in. monkey wrench. 


Gas plies. 
Wire cutters. 
Screw drivers. 
Hammer. 
Cold chisel. 
Alcohol stove. 


Fish lines, hooks and sinkers. 


Knife sharpener. 
Carving knife. 
Paring knife. 
Cork screw. 

n opener. 
Knives, forks, spoons. 
Cups, plates, bowls. 
3 1-gal. water jugs. 
Deep stew pan. 
Galvanized pail. 


THE ABOVE LIST OF SUPPLIES WE FOUND 


QUITE AMPLE. 





on our starboard George’s 
Island, with Fort Warren. 
Ahead of us is the Narrows 
Light, showing a steady red 
light. This light is more com- 
monly known as Bug Light; it 
(Continued on page 394.) 
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Splicing a Rope Pennant to Wire Halyards 


By W. E. PARTRIDGE 


OST sailors, whether professional or amateur, stand in 
awe of wire rope. It is so hard, stiff and untractable that 
it cannot be opened with the fingers, and while it is 

good for standing rigging, it is hardly available for anything else 
except, in rare cases, for halyards. 
The rope used for standing rig- 
ging is about the strongest form, 
and the stiffest as well, and only 
riggers are expected to be able to 
handle it under most circum- 
stances. Except to turn an eye- 
splice in it, even a rigger cannot 
do very much with it. If it is 
broken, splicing is hardly worth 
while, for in order to make a 
splice in I-inch rope, some 20 feet 
of it will be required. Larger 
sizes will need more. 

Splicing in wire is not looked 
upon by wire rope men with much 
favor, although a long splice in 
wire is more perfect than can be 
made in three-strand manila or 
hemp. The weakness of the 
splice is due to the smoothness of 
the wires, which have little or no 
grip upon each other, and also be- 
cause the methods of tucking can- 
not give the strands much hold 
on account of their being too 
hard. The lack of friction and 
the need for having the splice of 
the same diameter as other parts 
of the rope make a great length 
of splice necessary. 

Flexible wire ropes are, how- 
ever, manufactured which are 
particularly adaptable for hal- 
yards, especially on racing yachts, 





Fig. 1.—Wire tiller rope unlaid 


for a splice. Hearts cut from two 


unlaid strands and from the rope possessing great strength and 
itself. One strand with the heart “4: : : 
left to show the size. durability and _ sufficient flexi- 


work 
through 


bility to 
easily 
blocks. But be- 
cause of their 
small diameter and 
because they do 
not take kindly to 
belaying pins, one 
must have a pen- 
nant of manila at- 
tached. To bring 
the strength of the 
pennant into some 
sort of agreement 
with the strength 
of the wire, the 
manila must be at 


least twice the 
diameter of the 
latter. 






Recently four experts in wire splicing, belonging to different 
establishments, were asked if wire rope could be spliced to manila, 
The reply in each case was that such a splice would not hold, 
These men were employed by some of the largest wire rope works 
in the country. The splicing of wire halyards to manila or hemp 
is done by a few persons only, though samples of their handiwork 
is to be found on most of our larger sailing yachts. But, strange 
to say, sailor men are not often found who know how to make 
such splices. For the benefit of those yachtsmen who are out of 
the reach of a professional to do the work for them, the following 
description of the method often employed will enable them to 
turn out a good job: 

The smaller sizes of wire running rigging, those from 7/16- 





The 


Fig. 2.—Forcing three strands of wire into the heart of a manila rope. 
wire takes little space, and the rope is but slightly enlarged. 


inch down, are not difficult to handle, but one must have tools 
with which to work. A fid and a sheath knife are no longer 
sufficient for the job. A pair of plyers are needed, which are 
better if they are also wire cutters. If not, there must be a pair 
of nippers also. There must be a marlin spike and also a pricker 
and a hammer or mallet. If the rope is larger than % inch two 
mallets are required. A vise is almost a necessity, but one can 
get on without it. A few feet of heavy cord and a hammer 
handle are good for partly untwisting the rope, though this can 
be done with strong hands in a satisfactory manner. 

In splicing a 
pennant upon 4- 
inch (diameter) 
wire halyards, the 
manila part must 
be at least of %, 
inch stuff. The 
splice will be at 
least 3 feet in 
length, although 
the author has 
made a splice 8 
inches long _ that 
withstood a strain of goo lbs., but so short a splice would not 
have resistance enough to stand running through blocks, though 
strong enough to hold the working strain of the wire rope. 

To make a 3-foot splice in 1% inch 6-strand wire tiller rope, 
which is extra flexible, we take about 3 feet 6 inches on both 
manila and wire ropes. Some inches will be “taken up” in splic- 
ing. Puta tie about each rope at the required distance, also put 

(Continued on page 394.) 





Fig. 18.—The finished splice. The eye in the wire 
rope was made for the purpose of testing the splice. 
600 pounds on the pennant was not sufficient to Taiely 
straighten the splice. 
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and proceeded to put a second cup of coffee out of 
commission, “you have a mighty fine boat here and a 
lot of new ‘stunts’ that I never thought of. 

“Coming fresh from that portion of the West where there isn’t 
water deep enough to float anything with a draught much heavier 
than a shingle, I’ve lost all track of the boating game for the last 
ten years, and so any criticism on my part may seem in poor taste. 

“At the same time, it does seem to me that, in this 40-foot 
cruiser of yours, you give up entirely too much space to the en- 
gine room and a whole lot of accessories, instruments and appli- 
ances that we got along very well without in the old days when I, 
too, used a motor boat. Why, you give up space right in the very 
best portion of the craft to the ‘chug-chug’ machinery and a bunch 
of fancy contrivances. We used to stick our kicker just as far 
back in the boat as possible, and utilized the rest of the space for 
carrying passengers and making them comfortable. In fact, I 
recall the joy with which we hailed the advent of the gasolene 
motor, because we could stick it way out in the stern, where it 
didn’t take up any room, and then practically forget all about it. 

“We didn’t bother with voltmeters, ammeters and storage bat- 
teries, and we didn’t have the remotest idea of how many revolu- 
tions the shaft was making, and we didn’t care; much less did we 
spend a bunch of money for an instrument that would allow us 
to tell whether we were going at 650 or 725 revolutions. When 
we bought our boat and erigine we received with it a book of in- 
structions, a starting crank, a monkey wrench and an oil can, and 
we seemed to get along very well with these. We used the engine 
to make the boat go. When we wanted something to pet and 
nurse and sit up with nights, we went to some institution and 
adopted a feeble orphan. 

“We bought boats in which to go fishing and cruising, not for 
the purpose of taking a post-graduate course in mechanics; and 
when a few of us (and there were mighty few of us in those days) 
got together we discussed cruising routes and fishing grounds in- 
stead of make-and-break and jump-spark ignition and the merits 
of different lubricating systems. 

“It seems to me that you new power boaters who go into the 
sport have entirely lost sight of the fact that it is a sport. You 
are making it a business, and you are cruising in an amateur ma- 
chine shop that’s rather better equipped than that of the profes- 
sional two decades ago. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, and 
didn’t intend to say quite so much when I started; but it’s been 
gradually accumulating in my system, and it had to come out 
sometime or other; and now that it’s all said I hope you won’t 
feel hurt.” And he leaned back and took a long pull on his cigar. 

The host and skipper smiled, and it was a somewhat tolerant 
and amused smile at that. 

“No, I don’t feel hurt at all,” he answered. “Everything that 
you have said seems superficially true, but you must remember 
that things look different to you to-day, viewed in the light of 
memory, than they did when you were a skipper way back in the 
nineties. Time has smoothed out a whole lot of hard bumps in 
your experiences and you remember only the joys. 

“You have described to a ‘tee’ the conditions that prevailed when 
you sold your last motor boat and went out to a place where water 
is considered a cash asset and is used for irrigation purposes. 

“T know it used to be the custom to jam the motor right up in 
the back of the boat, and then forget all about it until things went 
so badly that you had to send for a hard-working, painstaking 
mechanic from the boat company, who took one day to reach you, 
a second day to diagnose the case, and a third day to pull the en- 


“yy ES,” said the old-timer, as he cut off the end of a cigar 


Motor Boating as It Used to Be 
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gine to pieces, and still another working day to put it together 
again. All this was at so much per hour plus traveling expenses 
and board. 

“The boat that allowed you to put the engine away aft was the 
dear, old fan-tailed type of craft that looked so beautiful and 
picturesque because we were all accustomed to it, and which con- 
sumed about 33 1/3 per cent. of the engine’s pushing powers in 
putting the bow way up out of the water and settling the stern so 
low that it was a wonder that a lot of the outside moisture didn’t 
come into the boat. The other two-thirds of the engine power 
was consumed in trying to make a pot-bellied monstrosity travel 
along at the rate of 634 miles an hour, while you lied like a gas 
meter, claiming it was 8%4 miles. 

“Yes, I know the engine builder had so little confidence in the 
mechanical abilities of the average boat owner in those days that 
he only trusted him with a monkey wrench and an oil can. The 
result was, that when anything went wrong with the engine—and 
the Lord knows it went wrong as often as a fifteen-dollar-a-week 
bank clerk who wants to help along an overworked lot of stage 
folks—you never knew whether the batteries were dead, the ex- 
haust plugged up, or the shaft was out of true. You didn’t have 
the slightest conception of what voltage your ignition system 
really required, or just how low you could run the amperage of 
your battery without negotiating for a tow home. Yes, you for- 
got your engine, all right. You forgot it every chance you had, 
because when you did remember it you had such a lovely time 
pulling it to pieces and putting it together that it made you sick. 

“In those days 97% per cent. of the motor boat owners didn’t 
realize that a marine engine was a piece of machinery and entitled 
to just as much consideration as any other piece of machinery 
that cost anything like as much. You labored under the delusion 
that all that was necessary was to keep the oil cups filled and pour 
gasolene into the tank, and that the engine was going to take care 
of itself. A man who had been a sailboat owner and -had spent 
hours on his return from each trip in putting on his sail covers, 
testing every block, shackle, cleat, every foot of running and 
standing rigging, would forget the gasolene engine and leave it 
out in all kinds of weather in an open boat, with an old piece of 
tarpaulin chucked over it when it rained very hard, and then won- 
dered why it wouldn’t give good service. 

“Yes, I know that the engine was the least considered part of 
the boat in your day, and that’s why motor boating was then a 
game of guessing as to what was the matter with the engine; and 
if you went down to the float at 8 a. m. in the morning and could 
actually get that engine turned over before 12:50 the same day, 
you won the game. ..We look at things differently to-day. We 
have taken the trouble to study up a little as to the why and 
wherefore of the internal-combustion motor. 

“We realize the fact that the manufacturer who built it spent 
thousands of dollars before he got his first engine on the market. 
We know that the engine was made to go, and will go under 
proper conditions, and we have also come to the conclusion that it 
is up to us to see that these conditions are maintained. When we 
hear a knock, a bang, or a squeak, we go looking for the trouble, 
and we find it out and stop it without the aid of a $62.98 repair 
bill from the master mechanic. 

“We don’t send for a man to come 35 miles to tell us that our 
sparking points are foul. We clean them off ourselves in about 
three minutes and a half. We don’t take the engine apart and 
try to re-align the shaft because a piece of dirt has stuck in the 
needle valve. We strain the gasolene when we put it in the tank, 
and we always carry a strainer on the line, and, if there’s any dirt, 
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we get it before the carburetor does. We know that too high a 
voltage will burn out sparking points on our coils, and we see that 
our batteries aren’t producing a voltage that will do this. When 
we want to adjust our coils we do it with a low-reading ammeter 
that gives us definite information, and don’t rely on our sense of 
hearing, that may have been put somewhat out of commission by 
a convivial evening. We spend a few dollars and buy a tacho- 
meter, and we keep our eye on it occasionally, and, as a result, we 
know when we are losing power before the engine itself finds it 
out. 

“We realize the fact that you can do a whole lot with a monkey 
wrench, and that about 50 per cent. of what you do is damage, 
and the balance may or may not be of any particular service. As 
a result, we carry a kit of tools that is adapted to getting at and 
adjusting the various parts of the engine quickly; and for every 
ten dollars we spend in tools we save twenty-five dollars in repair 
bills and in damage to the machinery. We realize that when a 
man spends several hundred dollars for a piece of machinery like 
a gasolene motor he has purchased something that’s worth tak- 
ing care of, and we house it, and house it properly, and we cheer- 
fully pay the necessary money for instruments to tell whether or 
not things are going right. 

“As a result, the gasolene motor that was considered in your 
days an inanimate bunch of. cussedness that would run or balk 
without provocation and caused a guessing match as to whether 
it would take you one mile or fifty, is to-day to be depended 
upon for long-distance, open-water cruises. In your day, 
when the engine started off at the first turn of the crank, 
you felt that the unusual had happened. To-day, if the engine 
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A WONDERFUL PIECE OF MACHINERY WHICH DOES THE WORK OF FORTY MEN AND DOES 
IT SO WELL THAT THOSE WHO FOLLOW THE SEA FOR A LIVELIHOOD OR PLEASURE DEPEND 
FEARLESSLY UPON IT FOR SAFETY 


By C. H. CLAUDY 


HENEVER you go to sea your life depends, in part, upon 

W the correct working of a little machine which rests upon 

a small table in a government building in Washington, 

D.C. Whenever you ship anything by water its safety is partially 

accounted for by that same little machine. Whenever a battle- 

ship moves in United States waters, the safety of its anchorage 
is partly dependent upon this engine. 

The engine is called the Tide Predicting Engine, and it does 
the work of forty men. Not only does it do the work, but does 
it better, more accurately and quicker than the forty men could 
do it. Every year the Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes a 
book of tide tables, showing the times of high and low water for 
all the ports on the coasts of the United States. These books are 
universally depended upon by mariners to tell them when the tide 
will be high, when it will be low, how high or how low it will be, 
etc., etc. If it were not for the machine these tables would all 
have to be the results of endless computations by a large corps of 
computers. As it is, the engine does the work, saves time, worry, 
expense, and improves accuracy. For the maclfine makes no mis- 
takes, and if its results are ever wrong it is because it was incor- 
rectly set in the first place. 

The engine, apparently, has a good, thinking, mathematical 
brain. As a matter of fact, it will turn out correct computations 
only if it is correctly set in the first place. If the correct statistics 
are put into the machine the correct computations will come out. 
This setting of the machine is where the connection is made be- 
tween wheels, cogs and chains and human intelligence. 
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refuses to do this, we know we have been neglectful somewl.ere 

“In your day the engine was a gamble an¢ a motor boat trip 
more uncertain than the result of a horse rare. To-day it is, 
dead certainty as to just what the engine will do and how many 
miles we’ll go in a certain number of hours if we have done our 
part by the mechanical equipment. When you bought a motor 
boat everybody thought the gasolene motor was going to take care 
of itself. To-day we realize that every bit of property has its 
responsibilities attached thereto, and that for every bit of pleasure 
which anyone obtains there is a certain amount of necessary work 
which someone must perform. You old-timers dodged your re. 
sponsibilities ; we are facing them, and the result is we get more 
real enjoyment in a week than you people did in six months, 
That’s the reason that a man to-day starts with a 16-foot open 
boat and ends up with a 40-foot cabin cruiser; whereas in your 
time one dose was enough, and for every new boat sold there were 
fourteen assorted junk piles that had been put out of commission 
by bad management that somebody was trying to get rid of. 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, either,” continued the 
owner, “and if you will come along on next week’s cruise with me 
and see how I handle this power plant of mine and what I get out 
of it, I’ll bet you the price of one mighty good dinner for a half- 
dozen people that you’ll agree that I have substantiated every 
point I’ve made.” 

The old-timer looked up for a minute. “I’m willing to take an 
even chance,” he said ; “but I’m afraid I’d be losing on a dead sure 
thing if I took that bet. You put things a whole lot differently 
from the way I ever thought of them, and even without that 
week’s experience it looks as if you might be pretty nearly right.” 
















Tides are phenomena caused by the action of gravity of the 
sun and moon. If all of the ocean was of the same depth and 
all the land should disappear ; if all the bottom was of the same 
character and all the weather always the same; if water had 
neither viscosity, nor inertia, nor friction; if an ideal ocean in an 
ideal climate covered an ideal and landless earth, the calculation 
of the recurrence of the times of high and low tide would be en- 
tirely one of astronomical mathematics. 

However, the ocean varies in depth; there is considerable land 
sticking out of the water; the bottom of the ocean varies in 
character; the earth has in various parts of its surface all the 
weather and all the kinds of weather that exist; water has 
viscosity and inertia and friction; and so the astronomical factors 
of a tide are only a part of it. To obtain the data necessary fot 
the computation of a tide at any place, a long series of observe 
tions are first necessary to determine the tidal curve at that place. 
This curve is plotted on a paper from observations made with 
tide gauge, and the difference between the mean of these observe 
tions, which is the actual tide, and the ideal tide, which would be 
the result of astronomical factors only, provide the mathematiciat 
with data from which he can compute the tides at some future 
time. He knows from astronomical observations the position of 
the sun and moon at any given time in the future and can calet- 
late what the tide ought to be; then the calculation is to be modi 
fied from the readings of the tide gauge at the particular place. 
The lay of the land, the depth of the water, the shoals and bars 
the prevailing winds and a dozen other things make the differenct 

































retween the tides of various localities, as the one-foot tide of some 
arts of Chesapeake Bay and the tremendous 40-foot tides of the 
Bay Of Fundy. The Isthmus of Panama shows a curious tidal 
fariation within a few miles—the ocean on one side of it has a 
-foot tide and the ocean on the other an 8-foot tide! Hence the 
pecessity Of a tidal lock for the canal. 

All these things—the position of the moon, the position of the 
un with relation to the earth, their positions with relation to each 
ther, the weather and the land and the local conditions—are re- 
olved into factors of the tide. These factors have to be care- 
ully computed and corrected for any one place for which tides 
re to be predicted. It is considerable work to do this, and, of 
ourse, the observations must extend over a long period of time 
n order to get a mean which will be a mean, and not a freak, due 
» any one abnormal condition. Once obtained, however, and 
gured out, the tidal engine predicts the tides with surprising ac- 
uracy for the station for which it is set. 

Reference to the illustrations will show the appearance of the 
machine and give some idea of the way the device is constructed 
a nd works. In the rear view will be noted seventeen dials. In 
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one’s it can be 

en-ecred—its degree of eccentricity changed. The amount of 
ange is registered on the scale by which the wheels are set. 

anda™ ese wheels and their scales each correspond to some one factor 

singe 2 tide. Now it is obvious that if the wheels are set with much 


thegeccntricity to the shaft they will, on revolving, pull up the chain, 
hasta if they were all set with no eccentricity whatever to the shafts 
tors’ Might all revolve without the free end of the chain moving 
form vl. Consequently, if any factor is not known or is not used, 
¢ wheel which corresponds to it is set central with its axle and 
out of commission, since, while the wheel will revolve when the 
gine operates, it will not alter the length of the chain. Now 
ese various wheels are so geared that they have different mo- 
ms. One corresponds to the year, another to the day; others to 
€ cycles of sun, moon and earth, etc.; others to various other 
ctors of the tide. They are so arranged that, when the gear- 
g is operated, there comes a time when the chain is pulled out 
om th: machine to its greatest extension with the then set of the 
heels, and the large dial and its pointers indicate the time of 
gh tice. At the same time other dials indicate the day of the 
onth aad position of the moon and the heights of the tide. The 
achine is again operated, and there comes a time when the effect 
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of the eccentricity of the wheels is least effective on the length 
of the chain, and the dial registers the time of low tide, while the 
scales show its height also. A small dial inside the large one 
shows whether it is day or night. 

To operate the machine it must first be set by careful adjust- 
ment of the various factor scales behind. Once this is done, how- 
ever, a clerk sits in front of the engine and turns a handle at one 
side, noting with a pencil the various particulars of the tide as 
the machine indicates them—an entirely mechanical operation. 
The machine will calculate the four daily phases of the tide fu 
any locality for a year in a couple of days, dependent, of course, 
entirely on the speed with which the engine is operated and the 
skill of the operator in transcribing the figures. Then the dials 
are set for some Other place and the process repeated, and yet 
again, until the tide tables for the coming year are all made up. 
Such, in brief, is the tidal predicting engine, the invention of 
Prof. William Ferrel, who gave it to the government free of 
charge. 

There is at present building in the instrument room of the 
Survey, in the hands of Mr. Fischer, chief of the Instrument 

Division, another, 
Sprrers re ) larger and more 

comprehensive ti- 
dal predicting en- 
gine. The new 
machine will take 
into account 
thirty - nine fac- 
tors of a tide, in- 
stead of nineteen, 
=a and is a great im- 
ri MAW provement over 
u“e4 We ae the existing ma- 

¥ 5 2 chine in that it 

- will plot a tidal 

curve on paper, 
and will give not 
only the times of 
high and low tide, 
but the state of 
the tide at any 
hour and minute 
of the day and 


night. It is very 


Fig. 2.—Rear View of Tidal-Predicting Engine, show- 
5 ing dials and chains. " . much larger than 


; 


the present ma- 
chine, and the mechanical parts are entirely different, as well as 
being larger and stronger. The present machine has always had 
a small error from torsion. Two metal slides, representing a sine 
and a cosine, cross each other with a shaft in their slots; and there 
is a certain position which is possible mathematically, but not pos- 
sible to express in machinery. When the slides endeavor to as- 
sume this position the shaft binds and an error occurs. The 
error, however, is periodic, known and allowed for, and so does 
not affect the final readings. In the new machine this has been 
entirely obviated, and it has absolutely no dead center. 

But allowing the greatest possible error which could be con- 
sistently agreed on to the inaccuracies of the machine itself, the 
results in either the old or the new machine are far more accurate 
than calculations of computers, since head computation does not 
take into account nearly as many factors as does the machine— 
could not, without making such mental labor prohibitive, both in 
length of time required and effort needed, and in liability to error. 
The present machine in the Survey is considered the most accurate 
in the world. There are two or three inferior mechanisms in some 
foreign countries, taking into account fewer factors, and the U. S. 
Government even predicts tides for some foreign nations. 








CHAPTER II 


N this manner the afternoon passed, the sun crept over to our 
starboard beam, but shortly after four o’clock the schooner’s 
helm was shifted, and the vessel brought to a course west, 

magnetic, and then the sun was over our port bow, and the sea 
under its blinding light an ocean of flashing gold down to the 
very stem of the yacht. 

Tripshore, the mate, was at the wheel now. He was a plain, 
pale, sandy-haired man, not nearly so marine-looking as old Pur- 
chase so far as clothes and complexion went, yet he had the ap- 
pearance of a better seaman than the other, and I admired him 
for that, as he stood airily holding on to the spokes, with his head 
floating on his neck like a bubble, as first he squinted at the com- 
pass, and then aloft, and then to windward, and then withdrew 
one hand from the wheel in order to wipe his mouth. 

We had run the coast very nearly out of sight. Here and there 
upon the horizon, bearing N.N.W., were blobs of film and the 
darker shadow of the Bill of Portland. But though there was 
little to be seen that way, the seaward prospect was tolerably 
lively, with a number of little coasters buzzing down Channel like 
ourselves, and a tall old-fashioned brig that dropped astern as 
though she had an anchor in tow and keeping pace with us, hav- 
ing edged up from the eastward, a long, low, beautifully modeled 
wooden ship, painted black, with a gilt figurehead, and gilt band 
along her sides, and white boats. She carried sky-sail yards, 
though the sails were not set, but her royals topped a beautiful 
sweep and surface of canvas, and the white cloths which she lifted 
against the rich blue sky had both the softness and brilliance of 
foam. She held her spars erect, for there was not weight enough 
in the wind to give her a list, and the dignity, elegance and bland- 
ness of her appearance were absolutely human. It was impossible 
to watch her without thinking of some graceful, swan-like woman 
“walking in beauty.” The trembling water gave back no image 
of her shining sails, but the shadow of her hull was dark in the 
sea under her, and defined the thin line of foam racing along her 
side like a cord of white wool unwinding at her stem and trailing 
far astern until it vanished amid the blue sparkles. 

“A full-rigged ship will always be the noblest example of man’s 
handiwork,” said Sir Mordaunt, who had been watching her in 
silence. “She is a real creation—a living thing,, full of instinct, 
owing her life to that same breath of heaven by which we exist.” 

“That vessel may appear a live thing to you, Mordaunt,” said 
her ladyship, “but to me she only suggests the idea of close cabins 
and a craving for dry land.” 

I looked to see if she was in earnest ; for at that moment the ship 
that was not above half a mile to leeward of us was as beautiful 
as a dream, a symmetrical pearl-like cloud against the blue—with 
a flash and tremble of foam at her forefoot and along her glossy 
side that was thrown out with all the effect of a cameo or a bit 
of relievo work by the pale blue water running up beyond her and 
meeting the azure heaven by the breadth of a hand over her 
bulwarks. One would have thought that the owner of such lus- 
trous if listless eyes as Lady Brookes’s must have had some sensi- 
bility to be stirred by that lovely sea-piece. Perhaps had her hus- 
band not praised the spectacle she would not have found it so in- 
sipid. But it was certain she did not mean to be courted into liking 
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the water or anything that swam on it (I won’t say in it). Th 
ocean was the doctor’s prescription, and she took it as she woulj 
a dose of castor-oil. 

“Lady Brookes likes inland scenery,” said her husband. “Agnes 
you remember your first impression of that little valley nea 
Limoges? Very few people, Walton, can admire the beautify 
in every expression of it. Now an object like that ship is a fine 
sight in my eyes than, for instance, the grandest flower show yoy 
could walk me through. I don’t care for flowers. I never coulj 
get further than telling the difference between a rose and a violet’ 
And he wound up with some commonplaces on dissimilarity of 
taste, with benignant reference to his wife throughout, wanting t 
please her, and apologize for her too. 

It was time to drop the subject; but Miss Tuke was hugely ad 
miring the beautiful ship, that was now so close to us that w4 
could see her people gazing at our yacht from the quarter-ded 
and forecastle; and she began to ask me questions about the 
names of the sails, and if I could imagine where the vessel was 
bound to, and so on. The ship was sailing faster than we, and 
heading along a course that must carry her across our bows 
Tripshore at the wheel eyed her with a bothered look, and oll 
Purchase gazed at her sullenly over the forecastle bulwark, wit 
his chin resting on the back of his great hands. Had I had com 
mand I should have luffed the yacht, so as to-let the ship forgi 
ahead, and then put my helm up; but whether because Tripshor 
would not shift the wheel without orders, or because Purchas 
did not see what might happen, the yacht was kept steady. Pres 
ently the ship was no more than three cables’ length on our le 
bow, and her great heights of canvas looked like a tower int 
which we were heading as neatly as we could steer. Very reck 
lessly, and almost spitefully, as I thought, the helm of the shi acl 
was shifted, and her braces being untouched, the weather halve - 
of her royals and foretop-gallant-sail were aback. The manceuvrl “yp 
threw her almost athwart our hawse; and I said to myself, “No 
for a collision, and a week’s delay at Dartmouth for repairs.” 

Purchase jumped up with a roar. 

“Where are you coming?” he yelled, tossing his fist at a grot 
of men who were looking at us over the stern of the ship wil 
folded arms, and grinning at us like baboons. “Hard up there 
Tripshore! hard up, man!” 

The spokes revolved like the driving-wheel of a locomotive i 
Tripshore’s hands, but for some moments we were all in co 
fusion, our crew dancing about and shouting at the ship, Lad 
Brookes calling to her husband, and Norie swelling the shiné 
by bawling to me to tell him if there was anything he could @ 
Had it not been for Lady Brookes’s alarm, I should have laugh¢ 
outright, for Purchase, whilst running aft, kicked a coil of rop 
and fell with his whole length handsomely, his brass-bound 
hopping some fathoms away from him, exposing a pate as ba 
as a new-born baby’s, and rather redder. 

We cleared the ship’s stern and when all was safe, our men! 
fly a broadside of insults at her, All the answer they got was im 
yell of derisive laughter. les 

So far as Lady Brookes was concerned, the experience was 4% ,,, 
unfortunate one, for it made her fretful, and stopped her husba@ ,¢ 
for the rest of the day from talking before her about the pleasw! 
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and beauties of the sea, and the agreeable prospect the cruise 
offered. I did my best to reassure her, but she would not hear 
me. 

“The sea is full of danger, Mr. Walton; as a sailor, you must 
know that,” she exclaimed. 

“Not half so full of danger as the land, Lady Brookes. Think 
of the carriages and cabs and carts which are day after day run- 
ning over people and into one another. Take a street crossing 
in a crowded thoroughfare, with horses prancing all about one, 
and blowing their steam into one’s very ears. I had rather be in 
a gale of wind. At sea you have no burglars, no pickpockets, no 
intoxicated tramps, no excitements of that kind. All is plain sail- 
ing, with here and there a few waves.” 

“You will never be able to convince me against my will,” said 
she, with a cold smile, that showed I was making her angry. 
And she repeated, for the fourth or fifth time, that nothing but 
her husband’s anxiety about her health could have prevailed upon 
her to take the voyage. 

“Well,” thought I, as I left her, “I hope we sha’n’t have too 
much of this. We have not even hove up the Start, and yet here 
has been as much grumbling as should serve for a trip round the 
world.” 

We dined at six. Up to within twenty minutes of that hour 
we had carried the same steady pleasant breeze that had blown 
us lightly out of Southampton Water, but it had suddenly veered 
to the south and east, and the water all that way was a dark blue 
under the merry sweeping air. I stood with Miss Tuke, watching 
the swift race of foam creaming and hissing past, and sparkling 
in the sunlight in green and yellow and pale pink bubbles, as 
though the reflection of some gigantic prism illuminated the snow- 
white swirl, Oh, the fresh sweetness of that wind shooting into 
the nostrils out of the luminous green hollows of the little seas 
over which the yacht sped, with scarce the lifting by an inch of 
her bows! 

Its inspiration was unpoetical, however, for it made me as 
hungry as a wolf. The first dinner-bell rang. I handed Miss 
Tuke down the companion, and a few minutes after four bells 
had been struck upon the yacht’s forecastle (we kept our bells 
going as regularly as a man-of-war) we had all gathered round 
the cabin table—all, that is, except Lady Brookes. 

“She has no appetite, she says, and complains that her back 
aches,” said Sir Mordaunt, ruefully. “That abominable ship up- 
set her nerves. I wish she were not so timid.” 

“She can’t do better than lie down and keep quiet,” said Norie. 
“The sea air is strong, and she must learn to face it by degrees.” 

“No, no, it isn’t the sea air; it was that confounded ship,” an- 
swered Sir Mordaunt. “Why, even old Purchase was scared. 
Did you see him go head over heels, Walton?” 

“I did, and thought his object was to let us see what a fine head 
of hair he has.” 

“My dear sir, he’s as bald as an egg,” said Norie—an observa- 
tion that settled the question of the youth’s native land. 

When I think of the conclusion of our voyage, the interior of 
the cabin as we sat at dinner on this the first day rises clear and 
bright as a painted picture before me. It was, as I say, our first 
dinner-—so far as I was concerned, our first meal—aboard the 
Lady Maud, and the impression I retain is due to that. One had 
only to look around to guess that Sir Mordaunt must have spent 
asmall fortune in equipping this yacht as a home for his invalid 
wife. 

A plain man like myself, whose income is too narrow for show, 
thourh ample for happiness, who had passed many years (con- 
sidering my age then) in a rough calling, and who had but very 
imperfect notions of the character and flavor of those high-flying 
luxuries which only very long purses indeed can bring down, is 
no doubt easily impressed. But I cannot be wrong in speaking 
of the luxuries and elegances with which Sir Mordaunt had 
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crowded the cabins of the Lady Maud as examples of superb taste 
and polished hospitality. I remember, as I looked around me, 
thinking, “Good Lord! imagine this schooner in a collision, and 
all these fine things going to the bottom!” Taking it all round, 
it was a high tribute of a husband’s love to a wife. In reality 
Sir Mordaunt was as plain a man as I in his tastes. Had he been 
going this journey alone, he would not have had silver on his 
table and silk and velvets in his cabins. A cot and a blanket 
would have sufficed him for a night’s rest—a simpler bed, even, 
than would have suited me—and he would have enjoyed his bit 
of corned brisket off a plate of cheap china, and swigged down 
his pint of claret with all imaginable relish out of a two-penny 
tumbler. Who could look at his kind face, and the concern in his 
eyes as he would give a half-glance—showing where his thoughts 
were—in the direction of Lady Brookes’s cabin, and not heartily 
hope that the recovery of his wife’s health would repay him for 
the loving trouble he had taken, the worry her peevish disposition 
and reluctance had caused him in arranging and proceeding on this 
voyage across the Atlantic? 

“The breeze does not freshen with the setting of the sun,” said 
I, noticing the gradual recovery of the swinging trays, and catch- 
ing the softening hum of the wind gushing through the open 
sky-light out of the mainsail with the tremors and mixed notes 
of a distant band of music. “Listen to the plashing of flat falls of 
water to windward. I don’t like to hear those sounds when I’m 
in a hurry at sea. What pleases me is to look over the bows and 
see a semicircle of foam arching out on either hand like the white 
arms of a swimming girl.” 

“When shall we come to the place where the water at night 
looks on fire?” asked Miss Tuke. 

“You'll have to wait, my dear,” answered Sir Mordaunt. 

“Do you mean the phosphorus ?” said Norie, with an expression 
on his face that threatened natural philosophy. 

“Oh, don’t call it phosphorus!” she replied, laughing. “Ex- 
planations of beautiful effects spoil them. I like the way sailors 
speak of it,” said she looking at me, “when they tell you they 
dropped a pail over the side into the water, and — it up 
shining like gold in candle-light.” 

“Ay, ay; that’s how Jack talks,” said I. 

“No, no; that’s not poetical enough for Jack,” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. “What he would say is, ‘Bill, d’ye know, when we 
chucked a bucket overboard, I’m blessed if it didn’t come up like 
new Jamaica rum all afire.” 

“Scientific authorities curiously differ from one another on the 
cause of those phosphorescent effects,” said Norie. “In the voy- 
age in search of La Perouse they are ascribed to small gelatinous 
and transparent molecules. But others say it’s the decayed spawn 
of fish. And some call it crabs.” 

“They might as well call it cauliflowers,” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“You’re bound for the right waters, if you want to see it in 
perfection, Miss Tuke,” said I. “But let me tell you a phos- 
phorescent sea is not always a desirable thing. I was once be- 
calmed in the latitude of the Andaman Islands, and at sunset the 
whole of the sea right away round the horizon was blood-red. 
It scared us all to see it. Half an hour after the sun was gone the 
ocean kept this awful color, proving that the sun was not the cause 
of it; and what made the scene more fearful, the sky in the cast 
was a pale crimson, just as though the sun, like a clown in a 
pantomime, had jumped through one window merely to pop his 
nose out of another. As the flush faded out of the sea, as the 
night deepened in fact, the water grew bright with fire; and pres- 
ently we were afloat upon a surface of flame—how shall I describe 
it?—an ocean of red-hot glass. But the barometer! It had sunk 
an inch and a quarter in two hours; and sure enough, before ten 
o’clock had been struck, our ship was on her beam ends, with the 
water up to the main-hatch, nearly leveled by as furious a cyclone 
as ever struck a vessel.” 
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“I am glad Lady Brookes doesn’t hear you, Walton,” said Sir 
Mordaunt. “After that yarn, every flash of phosphorus would 
distress her as a portent.” 

“But why,” said I, “do you discourage Miss Tuke by telling 
her she’ll have to wait some time before seeing those luminous 
effects? I have beheld this very water through which we are now 
spinning brilliant with green lights.” 

Presently Miss Tuke left the table to go to her aunt. The 
steward put a box of cigars upon the table, real Havana tobacco, 
as I speedily discovered. It seemed almost a profanation to smoke 
in such a cabin, and I wondered how Lady Brookes would relish 
our easy manners if the fumes reached her berth. Sir Mordaunt, 
filling a great meerschaum pipe, flung himself along the lee lockers 
and made a pillow of his arms, and Norie sat pulling swiftly at 
his cigar, as though the sooner he made an end the better he 
should be pleased. 

There was not the faintest motion in the vessel. She was, in- 
deed, still leaning under the fresh draught of air, but the swinging 
trays hung over the table without oscillation. The cabin was 
resonant with the humming of the wind up aloft, and by listen- 
ing I could hear the noise of the rending of the smooth water by 
the stem of the yacht, and the hissing of the bow wave break- 
ing into foam abreast of the gangway. 

“Tt should take a deal of this to tire a man,” said I. 

“You mean a man who likes it,” replied Sir Mordaunt. “But, 
Lord bless me, Walton, there’s a deal of cant in yachting. I 
know owners of yachts—fine vessels too—who after lying a fort- 
night in one harbor will creep away on a smooth fine morning to 
another harbor a few leagues distant, and stop three weeks there. 
They call it yachting! They might do as well with a wherry. 
Take one of those yachtsmen’s trips from the Isle of Wight. 
After spending a month at Cowes, the owner of the vessel—who 
you may be sure is a mighty nautical fellow in his brass buttons 
and naval cap—orders the anchor to be got up, and away they 
go for Weymouth. They stop at Weymouth a fortnight. Their 
next voyage shall be to Teignmouth. Here three weeks are con- 
sumed in sitting under an awning and fishing over the side. Tor- 
quay is not very far off, and so our friend goes to Torquay, and 
there he stops until it is time to lay the vessel up. I once asked 
a friend of mine who did this sort of thing regularly—who kept 
a large yacht, but hated the sea as cordially as my wife does— 
why he went to the expense of a small fortune a month in making 
water excursion which he abhorred, when he could visit all the 
principal seaboard places by rail for the cost of his men’s wages 
for one week. ‘Pooh! pooh!’ said he, ‘you’re always sneering.’ 
But I meant no sarcasm.” 

“Your niece would shame some of those fellows, Sir Mordaunt,” 
said Norie. “I think she would like to be on the water all the 
year round.” 

“Her father was a sailor—that may account for her taste.” 

I asked if her father was living. 

“No, he died—why, it must be now over twelve years since— 
off the west coast of Africa, where he was then commanding a 
small vessel of war. What a fine, handsome man he was!—a 
real heart of oak! Why, I see him, Walton, as I see you; his 
brown face and bright blue eyes, and hair like a lion’s mane tossed 
upon his forehead!’ He blew out a great cloud of tobacco smoke, 
and lay behind it, silent, musing, and pensive. 

“And Mrs. Tuke?” I asked. 

“Dead too, Walton—dead too. She was my only sister, and 
I felt her loss terribly. The news of her husband’s death broke 
her heart. I don’t mean this metaphorically. She died half an 


hour after the news was given her, and as the doctors could not 
account for her death, her body was examined, and her heart 
found ruptured. What think you of that, Norie?” 

“Tt admits of a physiological explanation, 
ting down his cigar, half smoked out. 


” 


replied Norie, put- 
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“Ay, of course,” said Sir Mordaunt, choking off the science 
that was threatened. “But what an illustration it is of woman's 
love!” 

“TI should say your niece inherits her parents’ fine qualities,” | 
exclaimed. 

“She does, She is brave and good and warm-hearted, and it is 
most fortunate that my wife thought of asking her to join us, 
You see,” looking at Norie, “it is unavoidable that Lady Brookes 
should not always be able to preserve that gentleness of temper 
which was one of her delightful qualities down to the time when 
her health gave way. I[t was necessary that she should have a 
companion—one of her own sex, I mean—a friend and equal, to 
read to her, and talk, and be with her. Ada fits the post to a hair, 
and I’m glad she promises to thoroughly enjoy the run. Shall 
we go and see what’s doing on deck?” 

We climbed the companion steps and emerged into a glorious 
crimson evening. It has half-past seven by the clock under the 
skylight ; the sun was a vast, magnificent, rayless. globe, throbbing, 
and still of a most dazzling glory, poised over the flashing sea 
in the west; and all away in the south the water was crisp with 
the breaking heads of the little seas. The Lady Maud was sailing 
very fast, as any one might have told by following the narrow 
milk-white wake to where it vanished in the far, dark blue dis- 
tance astern. The wind was extraordinarily rich to the taste, and 
blew as warm as a woman’s breath. It had come around another 
point to the south during dinner, and we buzzed along with our 
square yards well against the lee rigging, and with plenty of 
main-sheet coiled down near the after-grating. There were 
smacks and bigger vessels scattered about—the dark brown can- 
vas of the former as red as blood in that light—standing down 
Channel; and broad upon the weather bow was a yacht apparently 
steering for the Isle of Wight—an immensely lofty vessel, cutter 
rigged, with the squarest mainsail I ever saw (indeed, the gaff was 
very nearly as long as the boom), and a long, narrow, racing 
hull, so slender that it was wonderful to see such a mighty volume 
of canvas supported by it. Her lee rail was very nearly level with 
the foam, and the water all around her and astern was white with 
her rushing, as though she were in the midst of breakers. 

“There’s one of those vessels which are pleasanter to watch 
than to be aboard of,” said Sir Mordaunt, dryly. 


CHAPTER III 


Just before eight o’clock Purchase called the crew aft and 
divided them into watches. He read out their names, and the men 
stepped on one side or the other according to the watch they were 
put into. Sir Mordaunt stood near the skylight, smoking his pipe, 
and was evidently much impressed by Purchase’s square nautical 
figure and deap sea voice, and the peremptory gestures of his 
hand as he sung out the names. The men looked a very respect- 
able company as they stood in a crowd near the gangway. They 
were in uniform, of course, with the name of the yacht in gold 
letters upon their caps, and white drill or duck breeches and white 
shoes. When Purchase had gone through the names, he cleared 
his pipes, took a squint astern to see if Sir Mordaunt was listen- 
ing, and spoke out as follows: “Now, my lads, here we are bound 
to the West Hindies, with a beautiful vessel under our feet, and 
an A I gent as our boss. The voyage, as you all know, is under- 
taken for the cure of her ledship’s health, and may the Lord 
keep His eye upon this hooker for that reason!” Here he gave 
another squint astern to see if Sir Mordaunt was still listening, 
and then walked a few paces to leeward and spat over the rail 
into the water, after which he came back. “Men, we all know one 
another, and that’s a good job. We’re not aboard a coalman. 
don’t say it’ll be all nothen to do but to sit down and be blowed 
along, unless we runs short of holystone, and lose pride in this 
here lovely whiteness and brightness,” pointing to the decks and to 
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a brass binnacle just before the foremost skylight. “But it ain’t 
colliering, mates. No calking wanted here, boys, and the clews, 
ye see, fit the yard-arms,” looking aloft; “and the gear don’t want 
grcasin’, nor the duff washin’ to get the coal dust out of it. So, 
mates, as we’re bound to be comfortable, give three cheers, one 
for Sir Mordaunt, t’other for her ledship, and one for the vessel. 
Take your time from me.” 

The men were on the broad grin all the time the old fool 
harangued them, but they cheered as they were told, and heartily 
enough ; yet the whole thing to me was as loose and unsailorly as a 
scene in a play—what with the spotless white decks, never to be 
met in that perfection in any other craft than a yacht, and the flow- 
ing rig of the men, and old Purchase in his brass-bound cap. All 
that was wanted, when the skipper ended his speech, was a band 
of music to strike up, and a song sung, the whole concluding with 
a marine ballet. I wondered that Sir Mordaunt did not see how 
theatrical and unshipshape was this bit of sailorizing in his 
skipper ; but instead of looking at it as I did, he was pleased and 
gratified by the cheering. 

“A most characteristic speech, was it not?” said he, as old Pur- 
chase went forward in the tail of the men. “Just what a hardy 
old salt would say. I wish Lady Brookes had been on deck, and 
seen the men grouped in front of the old chap.” 

The evening was gathering fast, and the moon in the south 
grew brilliant as the red flush in the west faded. I lounged about 
the deck with Sir Mordaunt, and he then went below to his wife. 
It was the best hour of the day, cool with dew and the blowing 
of the wind ; the moon flashed up the sea in silver under her, and 
in the east the stars were shining like riding-lights down to the 
horizon. There were three or four men in the bows of the yacht, 
and their voices came aft in a faint gruff murmur. 

Observing somebody to leeward gazing at the sea under the 
main-boom, I peered at him, and presently made out that it was 
Tripshore, the mate. 

“I doubt if this wind will hold very long,” said I, crossing over 
to him. 

“T don’t think it will, sir. It’s inclined to slacken away to noth- 
ing,” he answered, stepping back a pace, and casting his eyes 
aloft. 

“Where should we be about now, Mr. Tripshore ?” said I. 

“Well, as I reckon, we should be coming on to Portland High 
Light presently,” he replied, pointing away out on the lee bow. 

“Why on earth does the skipper take this wide offing?” I asked. 
“I should have imagined that, as an old coalman, he would have 
been glad to keep the land in sight as long as ever he could. Is 
this your first trip with him?” 

“Ay, sir; I never set eyes on him before.” 

“What are your experiences asa sailor?” 

“Why, I’ve been yachting for the last three years; but all my 
time before was spent in big ships.” 

“And what sort of a crew have you got together, Mr. Trip- 
shore? Pretty good men, eh?” 

“Well, it’s like this, sir; they’re just about the average kind of 
yachts’ crews—a mixture; a few smart sailors, several middling 
ones, and several bad ones, I should say—sogers, sir; but taking 
em all round, I reckon they'll do.” 

I stood talking to him for some time, for his manner of speech 
brought up old days in my mind. It was like being at sea again 
in the old hookers I sailed in to hear him. I was sure he was a 
better man than Purchase, and thought it would have been a good 
job had he got the command instead of the other. 

Gradually, as we stood conversing, the vessel lost her list, and 
the sharp shaling of the water to leeward subsided, and now and 
again the main-boom swung in. To leeward of us, about half a 
mile ahead, and showing about three points over the starboard 
bow, was a small lugger-rigged smack that was holding her own 
against us in a manner that proved her a fast sailer for a craft 
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of her kind. I was examining her through a night-glass, and 
picturing her little cabin, and the men asleep on the shelves, and 
letting my fancy run loose on her, when a pretty voice at my 
eaf said: “The wind is dying away, Mr. Walton. What a 
pity !” 

It was Miss Tuke, and alongside of her was one of the big 
mastiffs, with his back on a level with her hand. 

“T am glad you have come on deck,” said I; “for you would be 
missing a lovely night by stopping below. There will be no wind 
at all soon. But what should that matter? We are not timed, 
and the longer we can keep Lady Brookes at sea, the stronger her 
health will grow. Sir Mordaunt tells me,” I went on, “that -you 
are a sailor’s daughter.” 

“Yes, my dear father was a sailor,” she answered, in a low, 
sweet voice. “If I had been a man, I am sure I should have been 
a sailor. It is a hard life, no doubt, as you said; but there is no 
more manly profession.” And after a pause, “What vessel is 
that out there?” 

“A smack. Take this glass; you will see her plainly.” She 
looked, and then gave me the glass and went to the compass, and 
as she peered into it the haze of the lamp sparkled in her hair, 
and her face looked like a piece of exquisitely sculptured marble. 

“‘Weren’t you in the merchant service?” she asked, coming back 
to me. 

I told her yes. 

“Tsn’t the Royal Navy better ?”’ said she. 

“No doubt,” I answered. 

“T don’t believe you think so, though,” said she, laughing. 

“The merchant service turns out finer seamen, because in the 
merchant service a man goes through a training he never gets in 
the navy,” said I. “The life is harder, the experiences always of 
a practical kind, and there is no playing at sailor, as there is in 
the navy. But the navy man has the better social position; all 
the sea songs which are made are about him; he puts State money 
into his purse, wears a uniform, and his ship is always clear.” 

“Yes, and how beautiful his ships are, too!” she cried. 

“How many years ago are you speaking of, Miss Tuke ?” 

“T suppose I must say when I was a little girl, for then it was 
that I saw a frigate called the Impérieuse. If I knew your sea 
terms I could describe her. I can see her now, resting like a 
swan upon the water, with a broad white belt painted along her, 
dotted with guns.” 

“Oh, you are speaking of the age of wood: we are now in the 
age of tanks. I remember the Impérieuse; I saw her in China, 
in the Bay of Pechili, and alongside of her a sister ship, the 
Chesapeake, with Admiral Hope’s flag flying. Ay, they were 
lovely fabrics indeed. We shall never see their like again for 
every picturesque quality that made the fifty-gun frigate the love- 
liest object in the world.” 

Here Norie forked his body through the companion; he stood 
sniffing and looking around him, and presently spied us under the 
main-boom. 

“Surely this can’t be the sea!” he exclaimed. “Where are the 
waves? Why, it’s like Windermere, or an Irish lake!” 

The water was indeed extraordinarily smooth, and had been so 
all day, but never so noticeable for that as now, owing to the 
burnishing of it by the moonlight, and the failing of the wind, 
and the reposeful shadow that girdled it. Even the light canvas 
was giving an occasional flap as the expiring draughts of air came 
and went, but these were the only sounds aboard the schooner. 

“Forward, there!” sung out Tripshore, who had been pacing the 
deck abreast of the gangway; “lay aft some hands, and get a drag 
upon the lee forebraces !” 

The fellow on the lookout echoed the order, and in a few mo- 
ments several dark figures came along, coils of rigging were flung 
down, and the yards were braced up. The noise brought Sir 
Mordaunt out of the cabin. 
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“Hillo, Walton!” he called out. 
Why, just now we had a stiff breeze.” 

‘All but gone, Sir Mordaunt.” 

“Is that you, Mr. Tripshore ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What are you doing ?” 

“Trimming sail, sir. The draught’s drawed ahead, but it’ll be 
failing us altogether presently.” 

“We're booked for what the Spaniards call a furious calm,” 
said I. 

It was, however, the right sort of weather to make one’s self 
comfortable in. Chairs were brought, the steward placed de- 
canters and glasses upon the skylight, and there we sat in the 
moonshine, which was now so brilliant that I could have read a 
book by it. 

I inquired after Lady Brookes. 
best thing, too, for her,” said Norie. 

“And sleeping very soundly, Norie,” said Sir Mordaunt, cheer- 
fully. “Oh, depend upon it, the doctors are right. There’s noth- 
ing like sea air.” 

I heartily agreed with him as I lay back in the very easy chair 
that had been placed for me, watching the smoke of my cigar, blue 
as steel in the moonlight, go up straight out of my mouth. But 
though there was no air to be felt on deck, the light canvas was 
faintly drawing aloft, and the occasional sobbing of water under 
our counter was a sure indication, upon that perfectly smooth sur- 
face at all events, that the yacht had steerage-way. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A comfortable bed is a small thing to talk about, but a fine 
thing to enjoy. Considering how large a part of life is spent in 
bed, allowing only eight hours out of the twenty-four there, if you 
choose, a man is wise to lie soft and warm. For my part, I have 
no opinion of those Wellingtonian notions of hard palliasses and 
pillowless bolsters. If I can’t be manly without racking my bones 
all night, I would rather remain without any sex to speak of. 
The science of upholstery hit upon the most perfect bed for com- 
fort, rest and refreshment when it designed the spring mattress 
and hair mattress on top of it. That was my bed aboard the Lady 
Maud; and as I bundled into the snow-white sheets, and dipped my 
intellectual brow into a pillow of down—soft as the feel of water 
when a man floats on his back—I felt that the cynics would have 
to exert themselves into an uncommon effort of eloquence to per- 
suade me that life isn’t worth having. 

I was sleeping soundly when the steward knocked at my door 
and sung out that it was eight o’clock. As my consciousness 
brightened, I took notice, first, that the bracket lamp, screwed 
against a timber near my head, was oscillating like a pendulum ; 
next, that the sunshine flashed into and faded out of the little 
cabin in a very windy manner; and lastly, that there was a great 
sound of creaking and groaning and splashing going on all around 
me. 

“So! an honest breeze of wind at last!” thought I, as I sprang 
out of my bunk and began ‘to topple about after my clothes; and 
the springing, swashing, hopping motion of the craft putting an 
uncommon buoyancy into my mind, I tuned up my pipes: 

“Another pull, my lads! belay!’ ” 





“Has the wind all gone? 


She was asleep. “And the 


Here I hauled on my small-clothes. 
“Up with those yards, and let her go!” 


Here I fought my way out of my night-gear. 


“Ours is the ship to run away 
When stormy winds abeam do blow.’ ” 


Now, thought I, for a dip; for I had noticed a capital bath, 
with a shower-box rigged up over it, in a bit of a room just be- 
fore the skipper’s cabin. No sooner was my door open than an 
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extraordinary noise greeted my ear. What can that be? thought 
I. But a moment’s hearkening solved the mystery. It was, in- 
deed, nothing more nor less than poor Norie roaring with nausea 
in the cabin facing mine. First he would moan like a dog at the 
moon, gradually increasing the intensity of the sound. and hoist- 
ing it up a whole octave until it ended in an explosion—a complete 
blow-up—after which he would fall to the moaning again, regu- 
larly followed as I have described. But however heartily I may 
have sympathized with him, I could do him no good; so, the coast 
being clear, I bolted forward, clawing along the side of the table 
in the cabin like a parrot along a perch—for the motion of the 
little vessel was lively enough to dance me off my legs—and 
reaching the bathroom, soused myself, and went aft again, in- 
conceivably refreshed. Silence now reigned in Norie’s cabin, 
As I arrived abreast of it the steward came out. 

“Ts Sir Mordaunt up yet ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, this hour gone. He’s on deck, sir.” 

“Mr. Norie seems very bad.” 

“Terrible sick, to be sure. Almost alarming at times, sir,” he 
answered. 

“How long has this breeze been blowing, steward ?” 

‘Why, it’s been fresh since four o’clock, so Mr. Purchase told 
me, sir.” 

‘How is her ladyship ?” 

“T’ve not heard that she’s much inconvenienced by the motion. 
But her maid’s down, sir, quite helpless, poor thing!” and he 
pointed to the cabin next Lady Brookes’s. 

“And Miss Tuke?” I asked, determined to get all the news at 
once. 

“Miss Tuke’s on deck with Sir Mordaunt, sir.” 

Hearing this, I made haste to dress myself; but before I went 
on deck I opened Norie’s door and looked at him. Our friend 
was to leeward, and as the schooner was lying well over, the port- 
hole was submerged, and all that could be seen through it was the 
bright green water sluicing past the thick plate-glass like a mill- 
race, and gurgling and thundering as it went. Some light, how- 
ever, came down through the bull’s-eye in the deck overhead. 

Norie lay in his bunk, with a counterpane over his legs, though § 7, 
his toes were visible at one end of it. He was the completest 
picture of a seasick man that the most experienced imagination § 
could body forth—head on one side, mouth open, eyes filled with 
water and rolling vacantly, hair over his forehead, the whole tinted § .,,, 
re the hurrying, quivering green of the sea through the port-§ 
hole. 













































“Sorry to find you in this plight, Mr. Norie,” said I. “Can! a 
do anything for you?” len 
“Don’t talk to me, Mr. Walton; I can’t speak,” he groaned. one 
“Curse the sea! I thought I could stand it.” 125 
“You'll be able to stand it presently—have no fear. Once well +; 
rid of your “longshore swash, you'll take a delight in the rolling, 
deep.” ; wit] 
He motioned with his hand, and looked so abject that I had nog, 






heart to offer him further consolation. whi 

“Tell the steward to keep near me,” he gurgled as I went away-BR.in, 

On putting my head through the companion, I found Sir Mor 
daunt and his niece standing close beside it. I wished them goo¢- 
morning, but at the top of my voice, for what with the washing 
of the seas and the booming of the breeze aloft there was the 
devil’s own noise about. Sprawling aft to look at the compass, ! 
found the schooner lying her course, with the wind a couple o! 
points free. Of all foamy, sparkling, windy mornings, this was 
one of the grandest I can remember. The wind a summer gale 
sweeping and singing over seething heights of running surges 
the water among the foam as green as emerald, and as radiant aml 
clear; above our mast-heads a sky of violet—a most delicatel! 
tender blue—with masses of cloud resembling vast enlarging puff 
(Continued on page 396.) 
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A 35-Foot Gasolene Pilot Boat 


h. HE 35-foot launch designed and built by the Gas Engine 
& Power Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Con- 
solidated, of Morris Heights, for service as a pilot boat at 

Panama, possesses so many features which would render her a 

particularly serviceable offshore runabout and fishing boat that we 


he BH iclieve her plans and description will interest our readers. 
This craft is 35 feet in length overall and has an extreme beam 
of 7 feet 6 inches. She draws 34 inches of water at the skeg, and 
ld B her motor, a 4-cylinder, 6 by 6 Speedway, of 32-40 horse-power, 
gives her a speed of something over 10% miles per hour. The 
boat has a slightly curving bow 
M. @ and a whaleboat stern. There 
he & i. 5 feet freeboard at the bow, 
2% feet amidships and 4 feet 
at @ at the stern. This, in combina- 
tion with her rather full deck 
line, should make her a dry and 
eat easy riding boat in a short 
nd chop. 
= The fact that the forward 
the deck is 13% feet long adds con- 
rf siderably to her dryness and 


makes her pretty nearly an 
ideal rough-water open boat. 
1g) B The cockpit, 11 feet in length, 
test i has a locker seat along each 
100 @ side, with a steersman’s plat- 
vith form at the forward end, at 
ted which are centered steering 
ort: wheel, reverse lever, starting 
crank and throttle and spark 





0 controls. Forward of the cockpit is the motor space 5% feet in 
length and covered with a hinged hood and ventilated with two 
ned. good-sized cowls. The gasolene tank, which has a capacity of 
125 gallons, runs across the full width of the boat directly in front 
well of the engine space and is separated from the forward portion of 
ling the boat by a watertight bulkhead. This bulkhead, in connection 





with another one located in the extreme bow, renders most of 
the space under the forward deck an air-tight compartment, 
which, in connection with that in the stern, makes the boat un- 
sinkable unless she is actually stove in. The centralization of the 
weights amidship and the shape of both her bow and stern obviate 
any tendency toward plunging or running under in heavy weather. 
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A 35-FOOT LAUNCH WHICH WOULD MAKE AN ABLE AND COMFORTABLE 
FISHING BOAT. 


With the heavy rubbing streaks removed and a space for a re- 
frigerator added, this boat would make an ideal type of craft 
for blue-fishing trips and visits to the nearby fishing banks which 
lie along our coasts. The cockpit space is ample to accommo- 
date a moderate-sized party, and the entire protection of the 
engine by the hood in rainy or rough weather, together with the 
boat’s ability to give a good account of herself in all reasonable 
and considerably unreasonable weather, should recommend her 
to those sportsmen who enjoy deep-water fishing. Her speed is 
sufficient to allow her to make a run of 30 miles and back and 
yet leave ample time for fish- 
ing the best part of a tide. 

Such a boat, plainly finished 
and without ornate trimmings, 
carried on the deck of our 
larger cruising steam yachts, 
would provide a good means 
for furnishing splendid sport in 
waters where the average 
power tender would be entirely 
out of place. 

With the Samson post aft 
and windlass bitts forward, 
there is something extremely 
business-looking about this 
little ship. The tremendous 
amount of stowage space un- 
der the forward deck is readily 
accessible through a good-sized 
water-tight deck plate. As will 
be noticed by referring to her 
deck plan, there is plenty of room all around the engine to allow 
tinkering with her power plant without the necessity of the tink- 
erer tying himself into hard knots or wishing that he was double- 
jointed. 

The photograph of the boat in actual service gives a good idea 
of her general appearance and shows the simply-arranged and 
easily-adjusted type of sprayhood, which serves admirably both 
for use in stormy weather or for a cockpit cover. The general 
layout shows how the advantages of a long forward deck, engine 
accessibility and one-man control, as acquired in experience with 
the fast runabout type of craft, have been adapted to the sturdy, 
semi-working boat. 
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A 130-Footer with 122 Inches Draft 


necting waters of its smaller and shoaler tributaries are 
a new and almost unknown field in the yachting world; 
and the conditions surrounding the navigation of these waters re- 
quire a craft differing very materially from the conventional 
yacht found in Northern and Eastern waters. Some of the rivers 
of the West and Southwest have been known to shift their chan- 
nel several hundred yards in one night, so that a boat comfortably 
anchored one evening may find itself high and dry and several 
hundred feet from the water’s edge before morning, requiring 
skids and rollers to bring her back to her native element. 
These conditions logically demand a vessel of ex- 
ceedingly light draught, combined with great struc- 
tural strength, to be able to withstand the heavy 


7. % many bayous of the lower Mississippi River and the con- 


to % of an inch in thickness. The hull is subdivided into a num- 
ber of compartments by means of steel bulkheads, so that even 
with several compartments filled with water the vessel will still 
remain afloat. 

Great structural strength is obtained by a system of cellular 
construction of her bottom, which makes the vessel exceedingly 
rigid. Although not intended for outside or sea work, great 
longitudinal strength is obtained by carrying up the framing of 
the hull to the upper deck, and by means of steel deck beams, 
stringers, plates and diagonal bracing. 

The decks are constructed of 5-ply white ry veneer 54-inch 

in thickness, each in five layers, three running fore 
and aft and two athwartships, glued together with a 
special glue capable of withstanding moisture indefi- 





stresses when running aground or left aground by 


nitely. These decks are painted on both sides, and 





a rapidly falling stream. 


are covered with canvas, which is also painted. The 





A Western yachtsman who has had some experi- 
ence in these comparatively unknown waters has de- 








stateroom bulkheads are all constructed of similar 
material, and all doors are of the -lightest possible 











cided to have built for him a vessel especially adapted 
to meet these requirements, and has commissioned 
Gielow & Orr, of New York, to work out the various details for 
this craft; this firm also superintending the construction of the 
vessel. The contracts have been signed.and she is now being 
built at Jeffersonville, Ind., and will be ready for use on or before 
the first of February, 1911. 

The principal dimensions of this new craft are: Length overall, 
130 feet; length on load waterline, 126 feet, and beam, extreme, 
20 feet 8 inches. The most remarkable feature is her extremely 
light draught, which will be only 12%4 inches when fully loaded 
and with all her equipment on board. 

The hull will be constructed of mild steel of the very best 
quality, and her scantling will be light, though in no sense extreme 
in this regard. In fact, her plating ranges from 3/16 of an inch 





design, with “Louvre” panels in their upper halves. 

The bow is of the spoon type, semi-circular at the 
deck-line; and ‘along each side, extending all around the vessel, 
is a guard and walking platform of perforated steel plating 18 
inches in width, all properly sponsoned and braced. 

The pilot house begins 17 feet aft from the bow, is 15 feet in 
length fore and aft and extends the full width of the vessel. 
This will be used as a social hall and smoking room, and there 
will be a steering gear, arranged to operate from inside as well 
as from the bridge above. 

For a distance of 30 feet aft of the pilot house the space will 
be occupied by two double and four single staterooms and two 
bath and toilet rooms. Aft of this will be a lobby, or athwartship 
passage, 4 feet fore and aft, with a gangway outboard, and a stair- 
way leading to the deck above. Aft of this will be a dining-room, 
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12 feet 6 inches in length, extending full width of the vessel, 
fitte! with dining table, buffets, sideboards, china closets, etc. 
Aba:t of the dining-room will be a galley on starboard side and 
a storeroom, pantry and refrigerator on the port side. Aft of 
this, on the port side, will be a stateroom for the cook and steward, 
and, on starboard side, a stateroom for the engineers. Next 
comes the engine room, 12 feet 6 inches in length, and abaft of 
this the after deck, 31 feet long, stiffened and braced, to be able to 
carry an automobile and other heavy loads. 

In addition to the windows in the sides of the cabin, skylights 
are provided, so as to insure the most perfect ventilation possi- 
ble. The interior woodwork will be finished in white enamel 
throughout, excepting the bureaus and other furniture, which 
will be of hardwood, finished bright. Brass bedsteads will be used 
in all the staterooms. The plumbing system provides for run- 
ning water throughout the vessel. 

The propelling machinery will consist of three 60-horsepower, 
heavy-duty Sterling engines, which will be capable of driving the 
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vessel at a speed of at least 12 miles per hour. On account of the 
light draught required, the propellers driven by these engines will 
be operated in tunnels, so that the wheels will be fully protected 
from submerged logs or in case of the vessel grounding. The 
gasolene will be carried in cylindrical steel tanks especially en- 
closed in watertight compartments, and these tanks will have a 
capacity of fifteen hundred gallons, which will give a cruising 
radius of over fifteen hundred miles at normal speed. 

The yacht will be equipped with electric lighting plant and stor- 
age batteries, and will also have an independent ice machine and 
refrigerating plant, thus supplying ample cold storage for carry- 
ing perishable provisions on extended cruises. Power capstans 
are provided at each end for handling lines and for use in pulling 
the vessel off in case of grounding. 

The yacht will be equipped with the usual boats, and will be fur- 
nished and fitted throughout in a tasteful and comfortable man- 
ner. This vessel is so much of a departure from the conventional 
that her performance will be watched with unusual interest. 





A 45-Foot 


T first glance this 45-foot cruiser gives the impression of 
being decidedly odd. A close study of her profile and 
cabin arrangements, however, soon reconciles one to the 

novelty of her appearance and her many good points become 
anifest. 

She was designed by Frederick S. Nock, of East Greenwich, 
R. I., with the idea of providing such protection for the midship 
ockpit that there would be no necessity for an after-steering 
station, thus allowing the after-cabin accommodations to contain 
he greatest amount of available room possible in a craft of this 
ize. As will be noticed, the boat is a composite of the raised 
deck, extension cabin and after-cabin types. 


iodations are provided for a party of six and also for a crew of one. 
vard there is a locker 21 inches deep, extending across the full width of the 
Aft of this comes a forward stateroom 6% feet long and containing 
Aft of this, on the port side, a toilet room 3% by 3, and on the 
tarboard side a large locker and a vestibule, from which companion steps 


boat. 
wo berths. 


ead to the upper side deck. 


The engine room is located amidships with a ladder leading to the deck 
That portion of the engine room underneath the cabin 
tunk is almost 6 feet in length, the balance of the engine room space ex- 


bn the port side. 


ending under the bridge deck. 





Comfortable sleeping accom- 


The cockpit is 6 feet in length, with steps at both sides forward 


Cruiser 


leading to the side decks and an after companionway in the center 
leading to the after-cabin. This after-cabin is housed under a 
raised trunk with large plate glass windows, and this trunk, while 
of sufficient width to allow full headroom in the standing room 
of the after-cabin, yet allows a liberal width of side deck room. 

At the forward end of the cabin on each side is a large buffet. 
Next come two extension berths wide enough for two persons on 
each side, and in the center an extension table. At the after end, 
on each side, are two large stowage lockers, and at the extreme 
end of the trunk is a galley 4 feet in length and the full width of 
the boat. In this galley is a large refrigerator, a two-hole stove, — 
a sink and a liberal amount of stowage space 
in the form of dish lockers, ete. 

The engine room contains a berth for a 
paid hand, and this paid hand has, as already 
noted, his own private means of entrance and 
exit without going through the 
guests’ and owner’s quarters. The 
galley is right next to the dining sa- 
loon, and its location on the boat not 
only means convenience in serving 
but that all odors of cooking 
will be carried astern. 
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The engine room is entirely isolated from all the living portions 
of the boat. The pilot house effect over the center of the cockpit 
is something of an innovation in this country, although many 
cruising boats abroad are arranged in this manner and the idea 
is extremely practical. The raising of the drop sash forward 


A 40-Foot W. L. 


HE cruising yacht from 35 feet to 40 feet waterline will 
always be a popular size on the Atlantic Coast, as such a 
boat can be run by a small crew, will give real comfort 

above and below decks, and yet is large enough to go anywhere 
along the coast. 

The accompanying plans were drawn by John G. Alden, naval 
architect, of Boston, Mass., who has had much 
experience in sailing craft of this size, for H. 
W. Hanan, of New York, who desired a boat 
that could be handled by himself and one paid 
hand on deck. For this reason the ketch rig 
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of the steersman allows the boat to be managed from this posi- 
tion in any kind of weather with comfort to the man at the wheel, 
It will be seen that there is very little waste space, and that an 
amount of locker room is provided that goes far to insure com- 
fort and convenience on extended cruises. 


Cruising Ketch 


taining the steering gear. Between the mizzen mast and the main 
companion is a raised trunk, 5 feet 6 inches long, with two port 
lights on each side, giving headroom in the after-cabin. Forward 
of this is the companionway leading down into the main saloon, 
and forward of this two skylights, one over the main saloon and 
one over the galley. There is also a companion giving access to 
the forecastle. Below decks there is a surpris- 
ing amount of room. Aft of the main com- 
panionway is a double stateroom, 7 feet 9 inches 
long, with two berths, one on each side, with 








hanging space for clothes between them and the 
forward bulkhead of the cabin. In the center, 








was adopted in preference to the sloop or yawl, 
giving a mainsail but little larger than found on 





aft, there is a bureau with a settee in front, 








the ordinary 25-foot waterline cruising knock- 


This cabin has 6 feet 4 inches headroom, ob- 
tained, as previously mentioned, by means of the 





about. For this reason the boat was made 
rather narrow, in order to be easily driven by the 
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house on deck. 








small sail plan; but the bilges were made hard 
and ten tons of ballast carried to insure stiffness. 

The design shows a most wholesome type of 
boat, with a long keel and hard bilge with fairly 
heavy displacement. To insure ease in a sea- 
way, one-third of the ballast has been placed inside. Forward 
and aft the load waterline is quite fine, but the deck line is quite 
full, in order to make the boat dry in rough water. 

Just aft of the mizzen mast is the steersman’s cockpit, 5 feet 8 
inches long, the after portion of which is given up to the box con- 





Forward of the after cabin is a passage on 
the port side leading to the main saloon. On 
the port side of this passage are a large locker 
with drawers underneath and a hanging closet. 
On the starboard side is a toilet room, which 
may be entered from either the passage or the cabin. In addition 
to the storage space already mentioned, additional hanging space 
is furnished by utilizing what would otherwise be waste room 
under the main companion stairs. 

The main saloon, 8 feet in length, has two extension transoms 
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and two fixed bunks, also lockers and sideboards 
at the forwardend. At the after end of the star- 
board side there is a wide, shallow closet entered 
by doors over the bunk and berth. 

A door in the forward saloon bulkhead gives 
entrance to the galley, 5 feet long. The galley 
has a large ice box well insulated on the star- 
board side, with a dish locker forward. On the 


port side is a six-hole coal range, pump and sink, reo 


with a shelved locker back of it. | 








= 








The size of this galley compares favorably with 4/ |} tT 








the cook’s domain on craft much larger than this 
4o-footer. 

Forward of the galley is the forecastle, with 
two pipe berths for the cook and a paid hand. 

The boat is bored for an auxiliary engine, which could, if 
desired, be placed under the companion stairs. By installing the 
engine in this location, a fairly level line of shaft could be ob- 
tained and the engine itself occupy no otherwise desirable space. 

Furnishing, as she does, comfortable sleeping accommodations 
for a party of six, and also plenty of storage space and a really 
generous amount of galley room, combined with ability to 
stand rough weather, she represents a particularly desirable class 
of cruiser. Her sail area is, moreover, so arranged as to make 
the handling of her canvas an easy 
matter with a small crew, an item not 
to be overlooked if one is to obtain 
the greatest amount of service from 
his craft during the season without 
being dependent upon friends whose 
time may be limited for cruising. 

Bids were obtained from several 
builuers, and it was found that the 
boat can be built for about $6,000, 
with lead ballast, teak deck fittings, 
white pine deck, and everything com- 
patible with a first-class job. 

The principal dimensions are as 
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She is a wholesome little ship, with plenty of deck room and 
enough draught to allow her to eat up to windward and hang on 
well in a hard sea. She is also sharp enough forward to reduce 
pounding in a seaway to a minimum, and her stern should make 
her an easy boat in a following sea. The deckhouse, companions 
and skylights provide an amount of light and ventilation equal to 
that which can be obtained from a long cabin trunk, without, as 
an examination of her construction plan will show, the cutting 
away of deck timbers and a consequent weakening of the hull. 

She is large enough to really live 
in, and yet small enough to make the 
handling of her a real pleasure to a 
Corinthian owner. With the motor 
installed as arranged for, she would 
be able to pick her way in and out of 
narrow, winding channels and water- 
ways, and allow her skipper to re- 
gard a flat calm with a considerable 
degree of good-natured indifference. 

A boat of this type would prob- 
ably be at its best in rather heavy 
weather, during a spell of which she 
could keep right along, while more 





follows: Length over all, 55 feet; 
length waterline, 40 feet; beam, 12 





liberally canvased craft would re- 
quire all hands and the cook to 











feet ; draught, 8 feet ; ballast, outside, 


7 tons; ballast, inside, 3 tons; sail area, 1,500 square feet; least 
headroom, 6 feet. 


handle the reefing gear. Rigged 
as a yawl, she would probably prove somewhat faster, without 
making her much heavier to handle. 






















In the latter part of September 
there was held on the Hudson River, 
at New York, a motor boat carnival 
that was national in its scope, con- 
sisting of three days of racing in all classes under the auspices of 
the National Association of Boat and Engine Manufacturers. 
The races were a success, inasmuch as there was a large entry 
list, nearly all the fast boats of the East except Dixie being there ; 
they were well contested, barring the fact that the flotsam and 
jetsam of the Hudson played “hob” with the speed boats; were 
well managed ; the prizes were attractive, and the event aroused a 
satisfying interest in the participants—and in possibly twenty 
other people. And there is where the rub is! 

Why shouldn’t the chief motor boat event of an entire section 
arouse enough general interest, in a boat-loving community, to at- 
tract boat lovers to the course; and, in fact, even attract more en- 
tries than were actually received? If the public interest is reflected 
by the newspaper space an event gets, it must have been small, for 
the actual races were lucky when they got a scant paragraph in 
the daily press. Here is what a correspondent from a Western 
newspaper, who was sent on to report the event, has to say of the 
interest displayed : 

“Nobody but the judges and a few real sharks go to motor boat 
races on the Hudson. At Poughkeepsie on Wednesday there 
were not a dozen men at the Poughkeepsie Yacht Club to see the 
turn of the 115-mile grind, and these dozen men knew little of tie 
race itself. Most of them knew that Mr. Traver was racing, or 
was expected to race, and that was all they did know. The next 
day on the judges’ boat off 158th Street, on the Hudson, at New 
York, but twenty or thirty men occupied the beautiful starting 
craft. On the shore nearby there were probably twenty or thirty 
spectators—loafers who lay in the sunshine, merely because they 
seemed to have nothing else to do.” 

Much as we dislike to own it, we must confess that this is pretty 
nearly a bald statement of the facts, and we might as well look 
for the reason. 

In the West. where they sometimes get from 30,000 to 50,000 
spectators at a regatta, they say the trouble here is with the rating 
rules ; and some of our own people are equally sure that this is re- 
sponsible for the lack of interest. Nobody wants to watch a race 
in which the last boat in may turn up the winner, no matter 
whether that boat only has a 50-horsepower motor and is com- 
peting against 200-horsepower in the other craft. The public 
cannot be expected to take cognizance of this, however interesting 
to a naval architect. Neither does an owner with a boat of 
small power feel that he is getting much of a show when he stacks 
up against a boat with four times the power, even with the help 
of a mathematically figured handicap which he does not under- 
stand and which can only be figured by an expert. The present 
measurement rules, although scientifically correct, with, perhaps, 
some slight modifications suggested by actual results, are not 


What is the Mat- 
ter With Motor- 
Boat a 





understood by the majority of the owners of fast motor boats and 
are generally distrusted—so much so that the measurer’s figures 
are often questioned afterwards. 
amount of enthusiasm can be expected. 


As long as this is so no great 
The only real interest 
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comes in racing boat against boat, as is proved by the necessity of 
offering time prizes in most events—which are probably more 
valued by the competitors than the actual first prize. 

We believe that the welfare of motor boating, as well as of 


sailing, is promoted by races. There would be fewer clubs and 
less boats, while a season would lose most of its interest were it 
not for the regattas ; and this being so, is it not possible to evolve 
racing rules that would attract men to the racing game and hold 
the interest of the spectators? 

In the West they now race on over-all length alone, with no re- 
strictions as to power or displacement, or rather lack of it. This, 
of course, puts a premium on the boat whose owner can afford 
unlimited power, and, we believe, should be modified somewhat. 
One-design classes have been tried with fair success, but here the 
element of individual design is omitted. Cannot a sane, moder- 
ately restricted series of classes be formed, or cannot simpler 
measurement rules be evolved for power boats which the average 
owner could grasp and understand fully the elements which enter 
into a contest in which he would like to participate? 

The National Association is to be congratulated on the showing 
it made in its recent regatta, but under different conditions we be- 
lieve that the future events it conducts would make this one pale 
as the stars before the rising sun. 


Advance information has come to hand 
making it practically an assured fact that 
we shall receive a challenge from England for a race for the Brit- 
ish International Trophy next year. In addition to this know! 
edge, we have the lesson of the last International Race fresh in 
our minds, and not only know the disastrous failure we mate 
towards getting new boats for this event, but we also know some- 
thing of the probable speed which we shall have to equal if we 
want to keep the coveted trophy. 

We also have information that the phenomenal burst of speed 
of Pioneer will be exceeded next year. According to British estr 
mates, higher speed has been obtained in some of their craft that 
was shown by the boats sent to this country for the trophy. 
Zigorella had been beaten before leaving the other side, whilt 
Mapleleaf had never demonstrated great ability; whereas a num 
ber of hydroplanes are credited with over 40 miles, and there 
strong probability that one of their boats next year will be clos 
toa 45-miler. This means that, if we are going to have anything 
qualified to meet this class of boats, we must get busy at onct 
Give the designer and the boat and engine builder a chance t 
make good. 

Mr. Burnham, we understand, has already placed an order fof 
a new boat, and if anyone else has any idea of trying for a “look 
in” as a defender, it behooves him not to lose a day. As we have 
said so often, boats and engines of this class cannot be turned ott! 
in a few months’ time, and the better part of a year is none ft 
long if one expects to have a boat at the line in any kind of shapt 
If the lesson of this year’s elimination races is taken to heart, ol 
chagrin over them may be forgotten. Let’s profit by our omit 
sions of the past! 


Build Now for 1911. 
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Consolidated, for Mr. Ralph E. Slavin, and equipped with two six-cylinder 8" x 8" Speedway Engines. 


“TARTAR” 


A REAL BOAT WHICH MAKES BETTER THAN 35 MILES 


In many ways Tartar, equipped with Speedway engines, has proved tobe the most notably successful American 
boat of the year 1910. 


Her speed was the least of her good points, for many of our builders and designers, given carte blanche, may 
be depended upon to turn out fast freaks. 


But that a speed craft, as fast as Tartar, should be a real boat, handling like a little runabout, running on her 
lines without fuss or squatting, and allowing her occupants to remain dry and comfortable without raincoats, was 
something which evoked the admiration and wonder of all who beheld her performance in the Motor Boat Carnival 
held on the Hudson in September 


We believe in fast boats, but we also believe that a fast boat which may be enjoyed as a boat which glides 
along on her keel, instead of skating on her transom through a shower of spray is something that speed-loving boat 
owners will appreciate. 





This photograph of ‘‘ Tartar’’ going at 33.978 miles per hour, shows her running 
smoothly as a cruiser and the tetal absence of squatting, fuss and spray. 


For these we are prepared to design and build swift craft in various lengths that possess speed, seaworthiness 
and real comfort. 


Designing and building, as we do both hull and engine, we are prepared to shoulder the entire responsibility 
for the boat’s performance. 


If you want to realize, to the fullest extent, the pleasure of carrying your guests faster than they ever before 
traveled on the water, and bringing them back to the float dry and unafraid let us talk over the new boat for 1911. 


Send 10 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & C0. 


CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Accomodation plan of “ Tartar,’’ showing the centralization of weights of engines and fuel tanks 
and the comfortable provision for owner and guests. 
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Driftwood from Along Shore 


A New Club House for San Pedro, Cal. 


HE plan adopted by the Sunset Yacht Club, of San Pedro, Cal., in 

; regard to getting round the expense of building a new club house, 

will probably be followed in many localities. Mutual advantage is 

a modern magician. There was an inchoate mass of yacht owners 
looking for a habitation and a name without expense. There was a genius 
in charge of a millionaire’s hotel who divined that a couple of hundred 
yachtsmen might be a good thing on the side. At a meeting he said: “I 
don’t see why you fellows should be worrying about the expense of a club 
house when this immense Virginia Hotel overlooks your racing course. 
Why not have your meetings here, where the secretary could be supplied 
with ink free of charge? The world’s championships are played on our 
tennis courts, and our billiard tables are comparatively free from lumps, 
and my idea is that you should make your headquarters with us, taking 
your meals at about the prices you would pay in your own club. What’s 
more, we will give a cup to be raced 
for which any man would be glad 
to take home. This is simply mu- 
tual advantage, gentlemen, and 
there are no favors on either side.” 

This was too good an offer to be 
sneezed at. Alexander J. Mitchell 
went into that meeting nothing but 
a poor, struggling millionaire, and 
he came out a real yacht commo- 
dore, his chest high with honors, 
and the Sunset Yacht Club went 
into commission that very night. 
The question as to personal lia- 
bility on a $10,000 club house had 
been removed, and the internal pres- 
sures on several bottles were eased 
off to typify the sense of relief. 
The club immediately went to work 
on its own locker houses and dress- 
ing rooms; the same being built at 
an inlet further up the beach, so 
that members could make their 
changes beside the anchorages of 
their yachts. 

Now, this could be done in fifty 
localities as well as in one, and after 
a three months’ trial I can say that 
everybody is satisfied. For a very 
long time the question of meals has been a difficulty among yacht clubs 
which are removed from cities, and the superlative advantage of the local 
arrangement is that the meals are going in the hotel whether the yachts- 
men are there or not. Moreover, because Long Beach is a watering place, 
both winter and summer, with the bathing continuing the year round, and 
as the yachting also continues, with the racing of the small fry and the 
cruising, there will be open house all the time and no closed season. 

Those who profited by the natural genius of a hotel man were also 
favored by the Lady of the Wheel in regard to the anchorages. It just 
happened that they were able to buy a lot for the locker houses that was 
close to their anchorage, and this was more of a sine qua non than the 
good offer of the hotel people. The difficulty of combining a safe anchor- 
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age, with easy access to the sea, has been a local bugbear for many years, 
The inner harbor of Wilmington has been rapidly lined by lumber com- 
panies, railways, ship wharves and oil companies, and to relieve this 
congestion a company opened at Long Beach, 4 miles off, where they 
filled in 50 acres of marshland and cut their own channel through a strip of 
sand, dredging out to the deep waters of the ocean. The channel js 
protected by long stone breakwaters, and has 25 feet of water at 
low tide. Without this there would have been no sunrise for the Sun- 
set Club, and the old necessity of sailing 2 miles before emerging into 
the open water was removed. This good arrangement was on the proposal 
of Josepff T. Pugh, whose love for racing caused him to build two top- 
notch boats, both of William Gardner’s designs, the Monsoon and the 
60-footer Map-Pe, which was recently built by the Fulton Marine Con- 
struction Company. 

Because the requirements of public improvements in this neighborhood 
sometimes changes the whole landscape, the building of an expensive club 
house is apt to cause great loss and 
disappointment. An older club got 
together a $10,000 property on the 
outer harbor some years ago, and 
is now being left far inland bya 
filling-in for steamship wharves. 
When these are completed this club 
will be over a mile from the anchor- 
age of its yachts. But the Sunset 
members are whirled direct to their 
anchorages, and the advantage of 
being able to get out to sea within 
an hour after leaving the Los An- 
geles office is filling the new institu- 
tion with members. 

The club has numerous trophies 
to be raced for, among them Com- 
modore Mitchell’s handsome cup. 
The start, finish and the whole 
triangular course are directly in 
front of the club headquarters. 
Not even the ancient and _ honor- 
able Cowes, with its castle of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, can provide 
spectators with so fine a view ofa 
yachting contest. And _ because 
women really care very little about 
the yachts, but a great deal about 
the environments, the first really 
large attendance at any yacht race of this vicinity was scored up to the 
credit of the Sunsets when the Virginia Cup was raced for. On that day 
Commodore Mitchell secured the Virginia trophy with his Columbine. This 
slippery racer was designed by Charles Fulton, and built by the Fulton 
Marine Construction Company. She is now the flagship of the Sunset 
Yacht Club. In the purchase of the first Mischief, the power yacht Lady 
Margaret, and in the building of the Columbine, Mr. Mitchell has done 
much to assist sport in this neighborhood. 

Vice-Commodore J. W. Patterson is the English owner of the yawl 
Enchantress, a comfortable cruiser, that has the merit of being able to 
keep the sea when the wind is blowing the shingles off the lee side of the 
barn. The rear commodore of the new club, John Farnham, has just 
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It gives us pleasure to submit the following showing the result of using the 
; ‘'U. & H.'' Master Magneto on ‘‘Yankee II'' this past season. 


‘*Yankee II'' is a 27 ton auxiliary fitted with a 24-30 4-cylinder, four cycle, and 
is a heavy boat. 





The early part of the season she was run on batteries, the engine turning up four hun- 
dred and fifty R.P.M., giving a speed of 8% miles per hour, and used batteries up very fast. 


With the ‘‘U. & H.'' Master Magneto the engine showed six hundred R.P.M., drove the 
yacht 9% miles per hour, and reduced the consumption of gasoline decidedly. 


We consider the ‘‘U. & H.'' the best magneto we have seen for marine use, and its 
general adoption for such work will, we believe, be a revelation to motor boat people. 


The magneto is the simplest and most satisfactory one possible, and we will cer- 
tainly recommend its use to our buyers. 
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POWELL .COVE BOAT CO. 
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bought the sloop Venus, whose past is full of hon- 
orable record. She is a small Columbia, and as 
the Columbia@-failed when not sailed by Charley 
Barr, so the sensitive Venus must have the artist. 
A valuable addition to this club’s fleet has just 
been launched for the use of the manager. This 
60-footer was at first intended to race the yawl 
Winsome to Honolulu. Mr. Fulton built both 
boats, and expected to have a foeman worthy of 
his steel in the 2,400-mile run to Diamond Head; 
but when the Winsome’s owner, Francis Hay, 
found it impossible to get away the Siwash did 
not enter. There was neither interest nor glory 
in beating the old Sweeheart or the stone-hooker 
from Hawaii, or the unknown Mollileu, that was 
merely crossing to pass into the hands of a re- 
cent purchaser in Honolulu. As soon as the 
Siwash was finished, Mr. Fulton put his family 
aboard, and provisions for a month, and disap- 
peared for the distant islands. 

The personal element in the Sunset fraternity 
is one to be considered. The trim figure of Clem- 
ent Hebeler is only to be seen at times. For a 
while he owns a yacht; puts up a handsome cup 
for the racing, and then disappears for a long trip 
ona “lime-juicer’; sees his people in England, 
and then comes back via Bombay and Hongkong. 
Pretty soon he will again be bucking the ice 
round the Horn. He has the call of the long 
wash in him, and our small seas soon tire him. 
His chum, Joe Pugh, has not had the luck in the racing field that his good 
enterprise seemed to call for; but he is good stuff for outside, could be 
relied upon to do his trick when the sloppies were getting out their 
prayerbooks. Frank Hay has an arsenal of assorted firearms aboard the 
Winsome, perhaps for pirates, and half a ton of the newest books on the 
lore of the sailor, which he is going to read—some day. Commodore A. J. 
Mitchell is an English civil engineer and mining expert, who surveyed for 
a railway clear across Australia before coming to Denver. 

STINSON JARVIS. 


Buffalo Section of the A. P. B. A. 


The Buffalo Section of the American Power Boat Association was 
duly organized at a meeting held at the Iroquois Hotel, September 26. 
All the delegates from the local clubs were present. They adopted a 
constitution and elected the following officers: Chairman, Commodore 
Edward Michael, Buffalo Yacht Club; vice-chairman, Albert F. Dohn, 
Buffalo Launch Club; secretary, Robert H. Mason, Buffalo Yacht Club; 
treasurer, John F. Ellsworth, Mo- 
tor Boat Club of Buffalo. 

Commodore Michael, as_ chair- 
man of the local section, brings to 
the Council of the A. P. B. A., of 
which he becomes a vice-president, 
much weight and fitly represents 
the 1,200 or more motor boat men 
in this locality. The value of such 
an organization is evident, as it has 
created a strong central body to 
handle all matters affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of the sport, which, 
from the very nature of things, 
cannot be well settled by individual 
clubs. The policy of the American 
Power Boat Association in creating 
various local sections in all parts 
of the country is to be commended 
as a powerful movement to secure 
the best interests and to equalize 
the divergent views which neces- 
sarily appear in widely separated 
portions of the United States. 


From Lake Erie 


After his suggestion had been 
discussed in the club houses for 
many months, Commodore Herman 
T. Koerner has at last been suc- 
cessful in bringing about the forma- 
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tion of a local section of the American Powg 
Boat Association. It was arranged at a meetin 
held recently, at which each of the three leading 
organizations at Buffalo was represented by tug 
members, and a sort of provisional governmer 
was formed to complete the work of organization 

The clubs represented at the meeting were th 
Buffalo Yacht Club, the Motor Boat Club of Buf. 
falo and the Buffalo Launch Club; but it is gen. 
erally understood that one or two of the other 
nearby clubs will join the organization. 

Articles of association were drawn up and th 
following officers chosen: Chairman, Edwar 
Michaels, commodore of the Buffalo Yacht Club; 
vice-chairman, Albert F. Dohn; secretary, Rober 
H. Mason, and treasurer, J. F. Ellsworth. Theg 
officers will hold over until March, when a meet 
ing will be held for the purpose of electing ney 
officers and appointing a governing committee, ty 
consist of three representatives of each of th 
clubs which form the section. 

“It is not our purpose to conflict with any of 
the existing organizations in any way,” said on 
of the officers. “The chief object in forming this 
section of the American Power Boat Association 
is to have a central body to which all question 
may be referred, and one which will see that race 
are conducted with fairness and justice to all 
There is a strong feeling in favor of any move. 
ment that will bring the local clubs closer to 
gether. An effort will be made to bring in any regularly organized clu 
within 25 miles of Buffalo.” 

The Erie Yacht Club, Erie, Pa., has just completed its sixteenth year, 
and the occasion was marked by a banquet which brought together many 
of the prominent yachtsmen of Lake Erie. This event was followed two 
weeks later by the club’s “land cruise.” This land cruise has become an 
annual affair. It consists of a brisk walk around Presque Isle Peninsula 
a distance of about 8 miles, and even the veranda sailors enjoy it. 

The annual “harvest home” festival of the Buffalo Launch Club was: 
great success. Commodore and Mrs. Fred. Fenster were the hosts, and it 
marked the end of the club’s summer social season, except for the stag 
smoker; which was held October 8. The trip down the river was made on 
a chartered steamer and in motor boats. Each of the guests wore some 
kind of a “rube” costume, and rural decorations, such as pumpkins, com 
and the like, were in evidence. The entertainment consisted of a supper 
followed by dancing. 

It was a great disappointment that cold weather spoiled the gymkhana of 
the Motor Boat Club, which was to have taken place on Motor Island, 

Saturday, October 9, as the fini 
event of the out-of-doors season 
The scheduled events included many 
interesting contests, among them 2 
motor boat race for boats driven by 
ladies, but on account of the slim 
attendance the programme was til 
down to shooting and tennis. 


C. B. McCvaic 


Championship Records 0 
the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long 
Island Sound 


Below will be found the cham 
pionship record of the yachts racing 
in the various classes of the associ 
tion this season, with the standing 
of those boats that qualified. It 
order to qualify a yacht must stat 
in at least one-half of the race 
given for her class, this mumbet 
being ten: 

Class P.—Cara Mia, 77.7 per cet 
winner; Windward, 69.2 per cett 
Mimosa III, Armorita, Bonita 
More Joy, Red Rover, Alyce, 
quette, Sagola, Dolly, Amoret and 
Mavourneen also raced but did m0 
qualify. 

New York 
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Eagle Marine Engines for (91 | 


OUR REALIZATION 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


For eleven years we have had in mind conditions such as we are now privileged 
to announce. That is, a factory so complete both in machinery and equipment 
that would place us in an independent position from all outside considerations. 

For eleven years we have built and supplied Marine Engines of such high quality, 
that regardless of our efforts to meet the demand we have each year been obliged 
to disappoint our agents on deliveries. During the season of 1909 at which time 
we placed our new line of engines on the market, we tripled our capacity and now 
at the end of the 1910 season, we find the same condition of shortage. To-day 
we are under full headway for 1911 as our agents are demanding ‘‘Eagle Engines’”’ 
and then more ‘‘Eagle Engines.” 


OUR NEW FACTORY 


It is with pleasure we announce the opening of our immense new factory with a 
capital of $1,500,000, at 98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J., fitted with the most 
modern automatic machinery, (many of which have been constructed from designs 
of our own engineers, and the like of which cannot be found even in the most 
up-to-date automobile factories). This will enable us to build engines for marine 
service of such accuracy and interchangeability such as the Public has never 
imagined possible. 

In acquiring this new home we have installed one of the finest and most com- 
plete foundries to be found anywhere, this feature facilitates our work, makes us 
independent of outside delays, and enables us to maintain a standard in material 
which we have always desired. We have also installed a complete set of ovens 
for baking the enamel finish on our engines, which for years has been one of their 
distinctive marks of elegance. 

This new factory is the realization of years of planning. We have dreamed 
of a factory for the housing of our engine business, such as we now possess. We 
have planned to use just such wonderful machinery and to utilize our perfect 
organization in the manufacture and sale of Eagle Engines, and to think this 
period is now at hand, that our anticipations are now realities, and that these 
facilities and conditions will enable us to benefit all users of marine engines, we 
assure you the penning of these lines is an exceptional event in our career. 


“EAGLES” ONLY 


The public as well as our agénts must appreciate the value of our copyright 
name ‘‘Eagle’’ as applying to marine engines. We have never failed to supply 
parts for an engine bearing this name even though at times such parts have cost 
us many times more than the sale price. Our policy is to care for our customers. 
Eagle engines have never been sold under any other name; from year to year they 
remain ‘‘ Eagles’’ for the reason that our machines are such that we do not fear the 
man to whom we have once sold an engine. We want our customers to remain 
our friends, and any demand in reason will keep them so, as far as we are concerned. 
You are not required to purchase engines under the name ‘‘Eagle’’ this year and 
a new name the next. They always remain ‘‘Eagles’’ and we are zealous of the 
name and reputation. Each year we endeavor to advance our engines in the 
newer and finer details of fittings and construction. This principle enables us to 
state to-day that we are so far in advance in two-cycle marine construction that it 
will require a colossal effort to even meet such Quality and Competition as we will 


offer for 1911. 
ABILITY and INTECRITY 


No Institution rises above the individuality and character of its owners, and 
it is becoming more and more important for a purchaser to know what kind of 
ability and integrity are back of his engine. It is needless to say that Eagle Engines 
have for eleven years represented all that is desirable in engines of the marine type 
especially as regards Quality, Finish, Efficiency and Durability. 

For the first time in the history of the marine engine business one is enabled to 
purchase an engine constructed by the highest class of engineering ability, including 
material such as has never before been supplied, and an equipment that has set a 
standard at a competitive price. We are giving you more for your money in the 
Eagle line of engines and equipment than it is possible to procure elsewhere. While 
we insist on quality, this does not infer that we aim to waste money in shams. 
Our engines are just as elegant on the inside to the eye of the finished mechanic as 
they are to the observing public from the outside. To sum it all up, the Beauty of 
Eagle Marine Engines is in their simple Elegance, Harmony of proportion, Ex- 
cellence of Material, and Equipments. 


QUALITY IS NOT PATENTABLE 


No manufacturer controls it. Style, workmanship, material and finish, however, 
are matters of intuition, training, taste and experience. Our aims are high, our 
facilities for manufacturing of the best, our trained craftsmen are at our command 
to interpret our wishes relative to the standard we desire to maintain. 


EQUIPMENTS 
Price of Equipment Depending Upon Outfit Is a Rare 
Delusion 


You should realize that where you are quoted on equipments with variation of 
price from twelve to forty dollars, depending on what the offer is, that in order to 
secure what we supply as a regular equipment, it will be safe for you to figure that 
if you want a salt-water outfit and high-grade equipment you will be charged the 
long price, and after the long price you will find that you still lack such an equip- 
ment as the Eagle Company supplies regularly with each and every engine of their 
manufacture. We are not only setting a standard on engines but also on equip- 
ments, and you should inform yourself particularly as to just what you are getting 
by being charged extra compared to what we supply as a regular outfit. 


CATALOG 


Secure a copy of our new catalog, it is free merely for the asking, and really it is 
worth your time to make the request. You will find a great amount of information 
that will interest you, and take our word that it is nicely printed and handsomely 
illustrated. Our Handsome Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request. 


MANUFACTURED BY == 


“creer THE EAGLE COMPANY cw stesey 


DISTRIBUTORS:—A. P. Homer, New Engiand, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bruns-Kimbal! Co., Inc., 134 Liberty Street, New York City, 
The Barden Electric & Machinery Company, Houston, Texas. 
W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Bell Motor Company, Norfolk, Va. 306 So. Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Design Class—Alera, 77.6 per cent, 
winner; Phryne, 71.2 per cent; 
Nepsi, 67.1 per cent; Caprice, 60.2 
per cent; Rowdy, 43.8 per cent; 
Darhinda, 32.8 per cent. Ibis, 
Juanita, Nautilus and Carmela did 
not qualify. 

Manhasset Bay—One-Design 20- 
Footers.—Ardette, 68.7 per cent, 
winner ; Scylla, 66.6 per cent. Althea, 
Mohoska and Kit did not qualify. 

Larchmont — Inter-Club Class — 
Lewanna, 68.3 per cent, winner; 
Dagmar, 63.6 per cent; Hamburg 
II, 50.5 per cent; Triton, 58.3 per 
cent; Yukan, 51.2 per cent. Fes- 
tina, Como, Wild Thyme, Babette 
and Salas did not qualify. 

Larchmont—21-Foot Class.—lIola, 
69.2 per cent, winner; Houri, 65.3 
per cent. 

American Raceabout Class.— 
Rascal, 80.9 per cent, winner. 
Chephora, Maryola and Howdy did 
not qualify. 

Manhasset “Bugs.’—Big Bug, 
79.7 per cent, winner; Iney, 68.4 
per cent; Mayfly, 41.2 per cent. Dragon Fly, Skeeter, Wasp, June Bug, 
Rose Bug and Red Bug did not qualify. 

Class S.—Nereid, 88.8 per cent, winner. 
Alpha did not qualify. 

Class R.—Hoyden, 86.4 per cent, winner; Hamburg, 35.6 per cent. 
Wacuntah, Ogewah and Virginia did not qualify. No other classes qualified. 


Midget, Osprey, Drena and 


A Snug Berth on the Upper Hudson 


Undoubtedly many motor boat owners who have made the cruise to 
Albany will recognize in the picture published herewith a sheltered 
anchorage at Catskill where they have tied up for the night, or perhaps, 
if they were fortunate, for the day as well, and have left with keen regret 
and due appreciation of the man who not only allows the vagrant cruiser 
to make use of his private place but provides facilities for mooring and 
using the bulkhead that protects his land. In contrast to the exclusiveness 
of most owners of estates near the water, the hospitality of Mr. F. N. 
Du Bois, of Catskill, N. Y., to every yachtsman who voyages that way is a 
delightful surprise. 

On the south side of Catskill Creek, where it flows into the Hudson, 
stands the old Du Bois homestead, with its gardens and lawns sloping down 
to the creek, where, along a sort of natural basin, a bulkhead has been 
built. Along this bulkhead is a fine anchorage, out of the wash of the 
river traffic, and anchors can be dropped and stern lines carried ashore 
to the bulkhead, while close at hand is a float and runway leading up to the 
house, where you may be sure of a welcome from the genial owner, 
who, while not a boat owner himself, says to 
those that come that way: “You are welcome to 
the anchorage and the grounds without restric- 
tion—only remember that they are mine.” 

Here water tanks may be filled from a grand 
old well that has furnished thirsty people with the 
purest of drinking water for 200 years. Nearby 
is the village of Catskill, with stores where sup- 
plies may be laid in and the ice-box filled from 
the ice houses along the river, and a stay of a 
few days will amply repay the cruiser who is not 
pressed for time by the beautiful scenery which 
the roads leading up into the mountains unfold 
and along the shores of the quiet river or creek. 

Gasolene may also be procured at the town itself. 

The Du Bois homestead is part of a large estate 
acquired by patent from the English Governor of 
New York in the year 1686, and which was pur- 
chased by the ancestor of the Du Bois family in 
the year 1728, and whose descendants have owned 
and occupied it*for the past 180 years duzing five 
generations. 


Regatta of the Jackson Park Yacht 
Club 


On Saturday, September 10, the Jackson Park 
Yacht Club held its third annual open regatta. 
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In the morning the wind was very 
light, and the probabilities of a good 
breeze looked poor. These condj- 
tions lasted until just before the 
starting time, so that several boats 
coming from down-town could not 
make the line in time, and the start 
was postponed for thirty minutes, 
Finally, when the starting gun went 
off there was an 8-mile breeze from 
the southeast, making the first leg 
of the 9-mile triangle a dead beat. 

The race, which was sailed under 
Seawanhaka rules, was very inter- 
esting from a spectator’s standpoint, 
but quite the contrary to the con- 
testants, as they all wanted to seea 
good breeze. In results the unex- 
pected happened, a number of the 
heavy-weather craft winning firsts 
in their respective classes, as they 
saw a better breeze in the south 
and took advantage of it by making 
the first leg in two long tacks in- 
stead of a number of short ones as 
the rest did. The boats that were 

helped by this were the Columbia, 
Mildred, La Rita and Illinois. The Illinois, skippered by her owner, 
Roy Barcal, sailed a beautiful race from start to finish, winning the time 
prize and possession of the Cloarec Cup for 35-footers for one year. The 
Susan II got into a luffing match with the Invader, the looked-for winner 
of the time prize, and spoiled the chances of both. However, the Susan II 
carried away the Bennett Cup, which was some consolation. Wenonah, 
the husky little 20-footer, somehow or other did not come in on the time 
honors. .Just why is not known, but at any rate her skipper did not stand 
around telling the rocking-chair fleet the whys and wherefores. 

The race was followed by a Venetian Night in the harbor, where the 
prizes were presented. Winners, 20-foot class, Wenonah; 25-foot class, 
Mildred; 30-foot sloops, La Rita; 21-foot cabin, Columbia; 21-foot race- 
about, Invader; 35-foot sloops, Illinois; 35-foot yawls, Jungfrau; 25-foot 
yawls, Mudhen. 


Pixy Won Larchmont Series 


In the table of results at Larchmont Race Week, published in our 
September issue, a misprint gave Pixy two firsts, one second and two 
thirds in Manhasset Bay knockabout class. This should have been four 
firsts and one second for Pixy, owned by L. F. Eggers. 


Walloon Yacht Club 


The Walloon Yacht Club’s season was formally closed early in Septem- 
ber after a very successful season. The club is 
growing in a most satisfactory manner, some 
ninety-eight members now being enrolled, most of 
whom take an active interest in the numerous fe- 
gattas of the club, the rocking-chair fleet being 
decidedly in the minority. 

The championship pennants and cups in each 
class were awarded to the following: 

Class A.—Sinbad, Commodore F. C. Adams. 

Class B.—The Oklahoma, W. B. Johnstone. 

Class C.—Hoosier, Paul Taylor. 

Class D.—Lizzie, Marshall Beck. 

It was a very enthusiastic gathering, held at 
the club house August 29, at the annual meeting, 
at which time the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

Commodore, Fred. C. Adams; vice-commodofe, 
Paul Taylor; secretary and treasurer, Marshall 
Beck. 

Commodore Adams appointed Warren Cowles, 
Dr. S. D. Waldron and C. P. Griest as the re 
gatta committee for the next year, which assufes 
an exceptionally lively season. 

Walloon Lake is situated in Charlevoix County, 
Northern Michigan, and is a popular summer 
resort of the Middle West. Boating on the lake 
is excellent. 
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EMERSON 


| 
a World’s Record for 26-footers in competition. 











The “Emerson,” 26 ft., defeated every contestant in the 26-32 and free-for-all classes, establishing 


| Hoosier Boy, Red Wing, Red Top II, Scripps, Mascot, and all others. Winner of every race against 
fastest boats in the West. Also defeated the Mississippi Valley Champion 40-footer Red Top II with 
its 8-cylinder engine of triple the cylinder capacity. i 
| average speed of nearly 30 m. p. h. over rough water and with many turns, without a miss or engine 
adjustment. The “Emerson” is a strong, seaworthy boat of good weight, carrying 2 heavy men and 
equipped with a 6-cylinder 300-pound engine, and is not a racing freak. Write for Catalogue. 


THE EMERSON ENGINE C0O., Inc., Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 





TOO FAST FOR ’EM 
AT PEORIA 








STARTS 
FIRSTS 
RECORDS 


Beating in each race all records of Peoria Course of 


Winning 9 races in 3 days, and maintaining an 

















You can have a generous sample_bottle of 3-in-One 
Oil any time you write for it. 


The sample will convince you that 3-in-One is the 
one and only preparation that keeps everything about 
any boat, launch or sail boat, shining like new, free from 
rust, verdigris and tarnish, and running like clockwork. 

3-in-One is positively the best preparation for 
cleaning and polishing every veneered and varnished 
surface aboard. It “chases” all scars and mars. Re- 
stores the original finish “good as new.” 


If it is applied to metal surfaces, neither fresh or 
salt water can possibly produce rust or tarnish. 

Simply perfect for oiling fans, motors, delicate 
electrical machinery, phonographs, guns, revolvers and 
every kind of tool needed to keep the Yacht shipshape. 
Don’t lift anchor and leave 3-in- 


One at home. Buy at any store; 8 oz. 
50c.; 3 oz. 25c.; Trial Size 10c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Blue Peter V again demonstrates the consistent 
running of the HOLMES MoTor. 


Over the International Course at Larchmont, on September 3d, 
covering 40 knots in half a gale, she beat every boat on corrected 
time and won hands down in her own class.} 


HOLMES MOTOR CO., WEST MYSTI; CONN. 


1 MADISON AVENUF, NEW YORK CITY) 





| We are equipped to haul out and lay up boats up to 150 ft. Our 


facilities for repairing engines are of the best. 


West Mystic is half-way between Boston and New York, easily reachei from New 
London, just eleven miles. 
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The Buffalo Herd So _ successful was 

is Growing the new 25-horsepower 

Buffalo Auto-Marine, 

brought out the past season, that in re- 

sponse to an insistent demand for this type 

of lightweight, high-speed engine in larger 

power, the Buffalo Gasolene Motor Com- 

pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has decided to build this engine in six cylinders. 

This will add one more to the already big Buffalo line of twenty-two dif- 

ferent engines, and will make five high-speed Buffaloes to be selected from 

—the present 25-horsepower Auto-Marine, a 60-horsepower engine in four 

cylinders, a g0-horsepower engine in six cylinders, which was the type of 

speed that powered the remarkably successful 

Hoosier Boy, and the big Buffalo eight-cylinder, 
225-horsepower “V” racing engine. 

The new six-cylinder Auto-Marine will be 
ready for early spring delivery. Its design and 
construction features have been thoroughly 
proved in the success of the 4-cylinder machine 
in this type, and thus the Buffalo buyers will be 
offered a thoroughly tried-out power proposition. 
It is interesting to note when the Buffalo com- 
pany announced, in an informal way, that it 
would produce the 1910 four-cylinder Auto- 
Marine, more than thirty persons ordered them 
in blind faith in the Buffalo policy of conversa- 
tion thoroughness, before the company had even 
a picture or a blue print to show. And already 
orders have been received for the new six- 
cylinder—two from Italy, one from “Hoosier Boy” Whitlock, one from 
Finland and two from Toronto. 

.Except for minor refinements in the design the new six will practically 
be the present 25-Auto-Marine with two added cylinders. It will be rated 
at 800 revolutions per minute at 40 horsepower, which is the usual Buffalo 
under-rating. The master engine has not yet been built and the exact 
weight of the new engine is not known. 

It will be 434 inches bore with a 5-inch stroke. Cylinders will be cast 
in pairs with integral water-jackets and water-jacketed exhaust, which is 
the regular Buffalo practice. It will have gear-driven Bosch magneto with 
double ignition, aluminum base, Schebler carburetor and centrifugal cir- 
culating pump of large capacity. It will have mechanical force feed lubri- 
cation throughout, with an automatic return feed from oil reservoir in the 
base to the lubricator. This insures a positive application of oil in just the 
correct quantities to every moving part, with no further attention beyond 
the filling of the lubricator tank. A safety overflow is provided from the 
high level point in the lubricator tank in the shape of a return pipe to the 
base reservoir, the outflow of which spills over the moving parts in the gear 
case. On the crank pins will be the time-tried Buffalo ring oiler system— 
a lubrication device for these important bearings 
originated by the Buffalo Gasolene Motor Com- 
pany in the early years of the marine engine in- 
dustry, which has held ever since as a most ef- 
fective method of insuring accurate and positive 
lubrication to the crank pins. The reverse gear 
is built in as a rigid part of the engine proper, 
which is the practice on all Buffalo engines. It will 
have a specially-designed Buffalo racing clutch. A 
friction clutch picks up the load, and a further 
shove on the lever engages a positive jaw-locking 
device, eliminating any possibility of clutch trouble 
putting a Buffalo powered entry out of a race. 


cylinders. 


Just the Thing for 
Your Tool Kit 


To the motor boat skipper who has found his usual 
assortment of screwdrivers unsatisfactory when con- 
necting up electric wiring and making coil adjust- 
ments, and the hundred and one delicate pieces of work which the electrical 
equipment of a motor boat calls for, the Baby and the Twin Screwdrivers 
manufactured by Stevens & Company, of 375 Broadway, New York City, 
will prove just the thing needed. These tiny little screwdrivers are made 
of the best grade of tempered steel and are nickel-plated, thus presenting 
an extremels attractive appearance. 

They are just the size of the illustrations shown on this page, and are 


The 4-cylinder Buffalo Auto Marine. 1 
will be practically the same machine, with two additional 


Stevens Baby Screwdriver. 


Otte MP Mowg 


small enough for the most delicate work, and being very durable present 
a combination of minuteness and strength which has in the past been rather 
hard to find. The Twins is an improvement on the Baby, in so much as it is 
a combination of two sizes of screwdriver in the bulk of one. 

The cost is so little that for the price of one really good cigar any 
reader of this department can obtain both instruments. One operation 
requiring the use of a Small tool such as this renders their acquisition a 
great ecomony in time and a saver of trouble. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
an announcement received from the Pro- 
gressive Manufacturing Company, of Torrington, Conn. The expansion 

of the Progressive Company’s marine engine 
business is a most happly illustration of how a 
concern, building marine motors on a quality 
basis, has found the quantity part of the public 
demand to follow automatically. 


The Eagle Has a New Nest 


MARINE ENGINES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EAGLE 


It is with pleasure that we announce the re- 
moval of the engine business of the Progressive 
Manufacturing Company, of Torrington, Conn, 
to our new plant at 98 Warren Street, Newark, 
N. J. The same engineering ability—in fact, our 
entire organization, which has been associated 
with the manufacture of Eagle engines for the 
past eleven years—will be associated with the 
new company. On and after this date all inquiries, orders for either 
engines or parts, should be mailed direct to the Eagle Company, at 
Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 

In acquiring this new plant we have installed one of the finest and most 
complete foundries to be found anywhere. The addition of this feature 
facilitates our work, makes us independent of outside delays, and enables 
us to maintain a standard on material which we have always desired. We 
will also continue to supply engines with our baked enamel finish, which 
for years has been one of their distinctive marks of elegance. 

Our new plant, located at the above address, has a capital investment of 
$1,500,000. In addition to our unusual facilities which we have had in the 
past for building engines, our engineers have designed additional machines, 
special in every respect from any known machines for doing the same class 
and quality of work, many of them of a type which cannot be found at this 
time even in the most up-to-date automobile factories. This new equipment 
will enable us to build engines for marine service of such accuracy and 
interchangeability as the public has never imagined possible. 

In making this transfer we shall continue the policy which we have 
always followed of supplying parts for all engines bearing the “Eagle’ 
name regardless of the year in which they wert 
built. The new equipment will enable us t 
greatly increase our production, which our dis 
tributors and agents realize is an important cot- 
sideration, in view of the fact that, regardless 0! 
our large expansion for the manufacture of ou 
1910 product, we were unable at any time during 
the season to supply the demand which the new 
models brought us. 

We are now under full headway for 1ott, and 
have planned to care for a large increased output, 
and solicit agencies from men who have a repita 
tion for selling engines. Don’t delay in consider 
ing the agency for 1911. Now is the time to talk 
it over. Every agent we had in 1910 has indicated his desire to agail 
represent us in 1911. There are reasons. Be wise and become associated 
with a firm which has a reputation for doing things, and doing them a 
ceptably to the dealer as well as the user. Very truly, Tur EActe Co. 

Announcement has been made of the sale! 
Blue Peter V to go South Blue Peter V, by the Holmes Motor Company 
to J. H. Brookfield, of Larchmont, N. Y., who is to use this boat this 
winter in Florida waters. Blue Peter V, which was launched in the sprin& 
came into prominence by its performance in the Marblehead race last Jul: 
when it lowered the record for that course. 


The new engine 
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KNOX 1911 


3-Cylinder, 20 H. P., Latest Design 
NOW READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Designed for the Cruising Launch and the 
Commercial Boat 





The ENGINE that HAS the POWER and ENDUR- 
ANCE. Read the following: 

Mr. Geo. D. Campbell, of Nome, Alaska, writes us— 
“The last run the little 5 H. P. Knox made was a con- 
tinuous one of three days and nights without shutting down 


or stopping the engine until the completion of the trip.” 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co. 
CAMDEN, ME., U.S. A. 


AGENCIES: 114 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. THE BOURSE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 14 ST. MICHAEL STREET, MOBILE, ALA. 








“Regal Users Write OUR Advertisements” 
“About a year ago | Loui Roel your agent here, Mr. S. P. Sorensen, 


a 16 horse-power four-cy 
“I must say that it is the easiest 


engine 
running and cheapest engine | ever saw. | 


have run over 600 miles with it this summer and it has not cost me one cent in 
repair. | examined it carefully the other day and | found it in as good a con- 
dition as the day I received it. My boat is 32 feet long and 7 feet beam, and 


I can hold a 


of 10 miles an hour for ten hours straight, or longer. 


“can highly recommend your engine to any one, and will ac 9 pleasure 


in showing it to them 


I have made two 55-mile trips and one | 10-mile trip 


and she never missed a beat. It runs like a sewing machine. The people that 
were with me said it was the slickest running engine they ever saw. | am 


certainly pleased with it 


EG 


’ CAPT. THOS. HOATSON, Laurium, Mich. 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


are the most economical engines in fuel a 4 ay and maintenance because 


are first properly designed and then made o 


Awarded Gold Medal for Exhibit of Marine Engee 
at Alaska-Yukon Exposifion, Seattle, Wash., | 


Bui re Tae ee be 

t for 5 or heavy 

duty; | to 4 cylinders; 3to 45 H P. 

We guarantee satisfactory operation. 
Send for Catalog No. 6 before 

you buy an engine. 


Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 
52 West Pearl Street 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S A. 


Regal Engines may be seen at any of the following: 
Sree Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston, 


‘ass. 
Marine Equinment & Supply Co., 55 N. 7th St, 
elnhia, Pa 

Palmer & Moore Co. Inc., Reedville, Va. 

A. Baldwin & Co, Ltd., Cor. Camp & Common 
Sts., New Orleans, La. 

The Hinton Electric Co., Ltd., 911 Government 
St., Victoria, B. C. 

The Caldwell Bros. Co.,~1014 First Ave., South, 

ttle, Wash. 


the best materials by skilled bang 






The Caldwell Bros. Co., 1746 Pacific 
Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Reierson Machinery Co., 182 Morrison 
St., Portland, Ore. 

Rix Com~ressed Air & Drill Co., 219 Spear St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Rix Compressed Air & Drill Co., 126 East Third St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Dispenses 
with Matches 
EVEREADY 
VEST POCKET LIGHTER 


First practical application of the wonderful PYROPHORER, 
a new metal recently ‘3 
discovered by the in- 
ventor of the Welsbach 
Gas Mantle and the 
Tungsten Lamp. 

This lighter is to im 
entirely supplant the 2 
match. 


Under all conditions 
can be relied upon to 
give a light when want- ~~. 
ed. A slight down- = 
ward stroke of the im 7 
thumb and the wick is Tr, 
ignited. 

Small Size, 50c. 

Large Size, 60c. 


AMERICAN EVER READY CO. 
304 Hudson St, NEW YORK 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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a sea home for you. 


SHIPMATE RANGES 


‘‘ Business is bad,” you say. The trouble is with yourself. 

Take a day off, a week off, a month, if you can. 

Get out among the white caps, feel the fish bite, and 
the salt breezes, get hold of an appetite. 

Any snug little craft that carries a Shipmate will make 





11 STYLES 





Established 1830. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















Please mention Yacuting when corresponding with our advertisers, 
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For Clean Gasolene and an The Gray Motor Company have brought 
Unclogged Circulating Pump out two ingenious devices which will add 

much to the comfort of the motor boat 
skipper. These are the Krice Carburetor Gasolene Strainer and the New 
Gray Angular Water Strainer, both of which we take pleasure in illus- 
trating in detail. 

The Krice Carburetor Gasolene Strainer is a simple but effective device, 
which can be placed directly on any carburetor having %4-inch standard 
pipe thread intake. By reference to the 
illustration it will be noticed that the gaso- 
lene flows into the side of the strainer 
coming into contact with an oval shaped 
fine wire screen cloth, which will repel any 
fine sediment, water or particles which 
would tend to impair the operation of the 
carburetor. 

This carburetor strainer consists of only 
two parts—the body and the strainer por- 
tion, which is detachable, without the neces- 
sity of any wrench, the wing thumb nut 
being so placed that the strainer plug can 
be momentarily removed and cleaned. The 
wing thumb nut is fitted with a leather 
washer, which, when in position and firmly 
drawn up, absolutely prevents any loss of 
gasolene by leakage. 

The simplicity and practical utility of 
this little fitting is at once evidenced to any- 
one who has had any exasperating troubles with dirty gasolene, which is 
bound to result in carburetor failure. The dimension of the Krice Car- 
buretor Strainer is but 134 inches high and 1% inches wide over all. It 
is made entirely of bronze metal and neatly finished with a high polish. 

The New Gray Angular Water Strainer for marine motors combines 
many advantageous features that have been worked up from experienced 
knowledge of what is most required in an efficient water strainer aboard 
a motor boat. 

As will be noted by the arrow, the water enters horizontally on the side 
and passes into a recess which extends entirely around a cylindrical screen 
of very fine mesh. This screen will resist any fine particles of dirt, lint 
and such matter and any sediment or finer particles which can get through 
the screen drop into the recess formed by the inner portion of the hexagon 
nut below. 

The strainer consists of only two members—the body and the removable 
plug which supports the strainer. It will be seen from the drawing that 
no pipe disconnections are at all necessary to quickly remove the plug for 
washing out the recess and removing the deposit of sediment from inside 
the strainer receptacle. 

This strainer is applicable anywhere along the intake water piping where 
a wrench can be used to remove the strainer plug, and at the same time 
the construction of the strainer is such that it can be put in the place of 
a g0-degree elbow. 

This strainer is made up in bronze metal and in two sizes—one YZ inch, 
which can be bushed to smaller sizes where order specifies, and also a 
size ¥% inch. These devices are so practical and, moreover, may be so 
easily installed that they should be found aboard every motor craft. 

The Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., will furnish full particulars 
as to price, etc., to those of our readers who will write for same, stating 
that they saw the description in YACHTING. 


Home Treatment 
for the Magneto 


“The true high-tension magneto, which generates 
its own current independently of an outside coil, is 
still somewhat of a mechanical mystery to motor boat 
users, although no longer so to motor car users,” says Alex. Schwalbach, 
of the J. S. Bretz Company, who are the 
importers of the famous U. & S. Master 


Magnetos. “One of the most enthusiastic 
users of the U. & H. magneto is Mr. G. W. 
Stebbins, of Hague, on Lake George, N. Y.. 
and his enthusiasm is so contagious that 
a number of his friends—motor boat users 
—on Lake George have also had their mo- 
tor boats fitted with U. & H. magnetos dur- 
ing the past season. 

“In the beginning of the season, after 
Mr. Stebbins had received his first magneto, 
he wrote us that his trial of it was a com- 
plete success in every way. The engine 
turned up more revolutions per minute 
than ever before, and ran much more 
smoothly than ever, and that he was able to 
install and time the magneto without the 


slightest difficulty. He also wrote us to Exterior and Interior Views of 


YACHTING 


Exterior and Interior Views of the Krice Carburetor Gasolene Strainer. 


the Gray Angular Water Strainer. 
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send him some of our high-tension cable, with spring clip terminals x 
each end, because the wire is so much smaller and neater than any he had 
ever seen before, and that he desired to use it to wire up his independen 
battery system with. 

“And now comes the interesting part of this story, which may be of 
interest to motor boat owners all over the world who use true high-tensioy 
magnetos; that is, magnetos having a double winding on the armature 
Early in August we received the following letter from Mr. Stebbins: 


I am returning herewith my U. & H. 
magneto. The tale is soon told. On Wednes- 
day my magneto was operating perfectly. 
That — and all day Thursday we had a 
series of terrific thunder storms with heavy 
rain. My engine and magneto are covered 
by a mahogany deck which is nearly, but not 
perfectly, water tight. Some rain got through, 
though not enough to rust nor injure even so 
sensitive things as dry batteries. I saw no 
evidence of any great amount of water on or 
near the magneto. 

On Friday I did not run the boat. This 
morning, when [I tried to do so, the magneto 
was perfectly dead, absolutely no current be- 
ing produced. I went through all the in. 
structions in the catalorue, to no purpose. [ 
then took the magneto off, removed the inter- 
rupter, distributer and safety spark gap with 
bridge, etc., and found everything in perfect 
condition, no dirt, no oil, and apparently no 
moisture. I then applied every test I know 
anything about, but failed to get any current 
at all. 

I made no attempt to dismount the mag- 
neto, fearing to injure it, and so am returning 
it to you. I earnestly beseech you to find the 
cause of trouble and return it to me at the 
earliest possible moment. Next Thursday I 
have an opportunity to race, and cannot do so unless I have the magneto 
back. In the meantime, my valuable boat is laid up in the height of the 
season, so I need hardiy urge you more to make all possible speed in returning 
1t. 





I am really heartbroken, for I was so proud of my U. & H., and have been 
cracking it up so tremendously that I feel chagrined enough. , 

The mystery of it all is harassing—that it should have gone bad while 
standing aeiiabele idle, and should be so perfect and then suddenly abso- 
lutely worthless. The magnets are O. K., for they pull the armature as 
strongly as ever. 
Please let me know what the matter with it is; and now, hurry. 

Yours truly, 
G. W. STEBBINS. 


“But here is the sequel; the next day we received the following: 


Last evening, after mailing my letter to you, I found that I could not ship 
the magneto till Monday A.M., so I brought it up to my cottage. This A. M., 
in showing it to a very good gas-engine man here, he suggested drying it 
with artificial heat for a few hours. I therefore subjected it to a temperature 
of about 105 degrees Fahrenheit for four hours, when, to my delight, it gave 
the old familiar spark when I spun the armature. I put it back on the 
engine. and it ran as beautifully as ever. . é , 

I am now making a rubber waterproof casing for it, which I will keep on 
all the time. Do you sell specially fitted ones; if so, what is the price? 

Regretting that I troubled you with so long a letter yesterday, I am 

Yours truly, 
G. W. STEBBINS. 


“Since then Mr. Stebbins has paid us one dollar for a leather cover for 
his magneto, and writes us that the magneto continues to give perfect 
service.” 


Mr. L. D. Huntington, Jr., for twenty years 
prominently identified with yachting as a de 
signer and builder, has given up both entirely t0 
enter partnership with Stanley M. Seaman, under the firm name of Seamat 
& Huntington, operating strictly a general yacht brokerage business, with 
offices at 220 Broadway, New York City. 


Designer and Builder 
Turns Seaman 


About November, the Gray Motor Company, 0! 
Detroit, Mich., will start moving into their new 
plant, a move made necessary by the increase 0 
their business during the past year. The plant that the Gray Compaty 
now occupies is familiar to our readers, as it has been advertised exter 
sively as the largest and most up-to-date plant in the world devote 
exclusively to the manufacture of two 
cycle marine motors. 

This move into larger quarters speaks 
well for the aggressiveness of the Gra 
Motor Company. 

By concentrating their whole efforts até 
capital into making the best engine the 
know how for the money they have sit 
ceeded far beyond their fondest hopes. 

The manufacturing plant will be abot! 
1,000 feet long by 150 feet wide. Asité 
from this is the office building, which is 6 
by 80 feet, and the testing room, which ® 
40 by 300 feet, giving them more than thre 
times the space that they now have at thei 
disposal. In these large new quarters th 
Gray Motor Company expect to turn off 
from about 1,000 to 1,200 motors, both m* 
rine and stationary types, per month. 


Gray Motor Company 
Expands 
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WE PRINT below a list of Books on Seamanship, Navigation and the 
Practical Handling of Sail Boat and Gasolene Engine, which will 


ff be of much use to Yachtsmen and Boat Owners. We are prepared to 
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=! od ‘, 
- i furnish these Books at the Prices named. ‘These are all Standard Works | 
, . 7 . . . a 
ff and Authorities in their line. - 
; 
’ 

} 
Epitome of Navigation—Norie.................eeeeeeeeees $7.00 | Revolving Planisphere—Showing the stars visible for every 
‘i Ai SE so sicuaundosinidarens choad 7.00 hour in the year, Northern Hemisphere ...... ....... $1.00 J 
. a eNO 5.56 anbauesedd teheeree tts 2.25 | Nautical Science—A new practical book on navigation— f 
43 a —Thom eee ee ag evasevccocecceseoens 4.00 FORE ico sincew eden dagh bs kuesoons UE coh ke vere. 2.00 
Complete Nautical Tables—Norie .............cccccevebeus 4.50 bag Yacht; Its Management and Handling—E. A. 
: Uetak Taree oo ob wins co's REP ak es bv nscmewese 1.25 aa fait ands tienes cecc SROEMUEE code ca tehe ces 2.00 
) Elementary Navigation—Rosser .............eeeeteeeceecs 1.50 | Planisphere—Southern Hemisphere ...................0.- 1.25" 
= * Senders 2. i sco cccccsccccesees ee I oe Re ranen 75 ly 
Handy Book of Tideo—Whiall. ... .cscvvesevesccsssvcseces BIS | 2S ROG, BEM OO -SINO Benois ones 6s ns 0 nde ette's seve ees .25 if 
Practical Aid to the Navigator—Sturdy .................. 2.00 | Navigators’ Pocketbook—Patterson .................0.00- 2.00 yy 
Yachtsman’s Guide. A simple and comprehensive work on Sailors’ Pocketbook—Bedford ...............cccccucecees 3.50 
Navigation, Seamanship, Yacht Routine, etc, with illus- gos See EE ee. oo cc ne cba pnade es kwien cin 2.00 
ee | Ry Serre aoaud du ie) ee i eee kas bs suet ia neke nies bbe 1.00 
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A NOTEWORTHY OPPORTUNITY 


— FOR THE — 


Decoration of The Club House, The Den, The Summer Cottage 


WITH HIGH ART PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FAMOUS BOATS 
WHICH HAVE MADE YACHTING HISTORY. 


For many years past, Mr. C. S. Bolles has been recognized as the foremost high art Marine Photographer. 

His collection of negatives comprises the most complete photographic record of the famous craft which have made 
American yachting history, and these pictures possess an artistic merit equal to their historic value. 

Reproductions of these photographs are rare, as Mr. Bolles held them at high prices, ranging from Five to Ten 
Dollars per print. 

Mr. Bolles has retired, and Yachting has purchased his entire collection of yacht negatives. 

We offer these prints at a price which brings them within the reach of every yachting enthusiast, who desires to 
appropriately decorate the Club Room, Den or Cottage. 

This is an unparalleled opportunity to secure a collection of the finest Yachting photographs extant, and one which 
every club and yachtsman will appreciate. 
THE COLLECTION COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : = 
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The Prints are on velox paper, unmounted, and measure 8 x 10 inches. 
Your choice at One Dollar Each, postpaid, or Six for Five Dollars. 
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OMMERCLAT 


STORED LIGHT — my 


ACETYSENE 


The “‘equivalent”’ or substitute for sunlight is brighter 
and more pleasant than electricity and cheaper than 
oil, is suitable for big boats and little boats, for 
power boats and sailing craft. Has the sanction of 
the National Fire Underwriters and the U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service; is used in the boats of the 
U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and by hundreds of the most prominent 
yachtsmen in the country. Our. catalogue tells 
the advantages of the commercial acetylene over 
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all other forms of boat-lighting. 


Drop a postal for a catalogue—now. 


THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


EIGHTY BROADWAY - . NEW YORK CITY 


BULT BY WRIGHT 








ARROW 


The latest designs by Mr. Chas. Desmond, the famous naval 
architect, in the 


New Type Auto Boats 


complete and in the 


Knock-Down by the Unit Idea 


Something new and orignal in Boat Building. 


Prices Reduced—Save Money 


Build Your Own Boat—Build it Yourself 


You need Icok no further for the boat you want. There is no better boat 
made than the one we can supply, either complete or in the KNOCK DOWN. 

We furnish boats complete with the proper engine installed or in any 
stage of construction you may desire. 


Build Your Own Boat and Save Money 
Eliminate the boat builder’s profit, heavy selling expenses, manufacturing 
cost and excessive freight charges. These are big items of saving for you. 
Save money—build your own boat—you can do so cheaper by 25 to 75% 
than boat builders will ask. All you have to do is to buy it and build it under 
the “ Wright Way Which is the Desmond Way.” 


You need no previous experience to reassemble and build your own boat. 
The *“*‘ Wright’’ Knock-Down boats are perfectly matched, cut, machined, 
measured and ready to reassemble and finish the way you may desire. 

We supply no Flimsy Paper Patterns to mystify or bewilder you. 


Flimsy paper patterns are now out of date. 
Write for new descriptive bulletin explaining What You Get, mailed FREE. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 500 River St., Greenville, Mich., U. S. A. 























The Speed Championship of the Great Lakes 


Won by the Elbridge V, 
a 22-foot boat equipped 
with an Elbridge Feath- 
erweight Engine. 


Elbridge Engines de- 
liver rated horse power 
continuously. If you’re 
looking for speed, sim- 
plicity, flexibility and 
economy of operation, 
investigate. 





Catalogue free. 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE COMPANY, Zocnesvex, **Y: 











{ FORWARD or BACKWARD 


look at it either way there is satisfaction. You look backward at the 
slower boat, you look forward and see the winning point, all because 
you have your boat equipped with that small device. 


HITCHCOCK’S AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER 


Price $5.00 


For sale by all dealers 
in marine hardware, 
or direct from man- 
ufacturers. 


W hen writing for par- 
ticulars, state draft of 
hull and speed of boat 
to be equipped. 





Easily applied, automatic in its action and absolutely keeps your 
boat dry, adding to both speed and safety. 


THE AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO., N° P Huntington Avenue 




















A QUESTION OWNERS SHOULD ANSWER 


Can the owner of a motor boat justify his action in not insuring? Possibly, but not if the boat 
was lost yesterday. As yesterday was tomorrow forty-eight hours ago, and as tomorrow will be yester- 
day in twenty-four hours, avoid the chance of loss by insuring your boat today while you know she is 
safe. @ Rates for motor boat insurance are extremely reasonable. The policy under which we insure 
mctor boats is broad and liberal, and losses under same are promptly settled.. If you are at present not 
Insured, or if you desire to compare our liberal form with your present policy, write to any agent of 


the Company or to the Home Office of 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Third and Walnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $7,000,000 








FOUNDED 1792 
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Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


ia 
Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


WESTWARD WOLF 
ELMINA II TIMANDRA 
DERVISH AVENGER 
JOYETTE GENESEE 
ELLEN HAYSEED [1 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


te 
Regular for Cruising 
Special for Racing 
* 


Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 
Mass. 


| looks so much like a bug at a distance. 














THE CACO AIR WHISTLE 


is the one that makes more and less 
air than the others. — — 


Ask Your Dealer for a Caco! 
If he can’t supply you, send for our Marine 
Catalogue No. 81. It tains th ane 
of whistles and outfits made. P aly: 
GLEASON-PETERS AIR PUMP CO. 
255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














“Real Comfort’Board Ship” 


You will know what this means if you will send 
for our 1911 Catalogue of Motor Boat Fumiture. 


WICKER-CRAFT CO. 


13 South Water St., Newburgh, NY. 











An Open Cruising Boat 
(Continued from page 363.) 

Passing 

Bug Light on our port we turn to starboard 


around the first black spar buoy. Over our port | 


bow is seen a large, white stone lighthouse; this 
is Boston Light, showing a revolving white light. 
About 2% miles away over our port beam is a tall 
lighthouse; this is the Graves Light, showing 
I = I white flashes. Ahead is the open sea. Over 
the starboard bow is Point Alleton, and on the 
hill at the water tower is Fort Revere. This end 
is called Pemberton. Between Pemberton and the 
island on the right is Hull Gut. Passing through 
Hull Gut we go along Peddocks Island, with Fort 
Andrews on our starboard. Passing along Ped- 
docks we go by the white barrel on our starboard; 
this marks the outer edge of Harry’s Rocks. 
Ahead is seen a pinnacle on a pile of stone; this 
is Pig Rocks; pass the white barrel here on your 
port; then if the tide is less than three hours in, 
get in line with this pinnacle and the Quincy 
Yacht Club, seen ahead; this is the line of a nar- 
row, dredged channel; on either side is eel grass, 
so thick as to stop any engine. 

Go up near the club house; shut off the engine, 
and slide out of the channel into the eel grass. 
Don’t anchor in the channel, it is too narrow; 
you would be in the way. Going ashore we 
bought some clams for a chowder. 

To do all our cooking we had a single-burner 
denatured alcohol stove. We cannot say anything 
too good about this stove. No odor or soot, and 
it gives a flame equal to a gas stove. We had a 
shallow copper pan to keep the stove from sliding 
around; this pan would also prevent slopping 
around. The stove itself had a wire guard on it, 
made especially for marine purposes. We used 
less than a gallon of denatured alcohol for the 
three meals a day for two weeks, costing us 75 
cents for the gallon. We had good meals, and 
everything hot. To cook everything on a single 
burner required some planning, and the following 
is a sample of two meals: 

Clam Chowder. 
Steak. 
Boiled Potatoes. Peas. 
Coffee. Bread. 
Pie. Cake. 


Make the coffee first; let it stand in the pot and 
cover it over; next slice and boil your potatoes 
and set one side. Heat a spider hot and drop in 
your steak; your steak will soon be done, and 
while you are serving these your peas are heating. 

In the photograph of the boat will be noticed 
the canopy. This is one I made myself; we have 
found it very good, and it has been copied by some 
of my friends. It is very quickly taken down or 
put up. On the inside, 4 inches above the bottom 
edge, is a row of brass snap hooks. The curtains 
are made in four sections. The front curtain ex- 
tends from the second upright from the bow, 
around the bow to the corresponding upright on 
the other side. The stern curtain is a duplicate 
of the front curtain. The side curtains fill the 
remaining space, overlapping the other curtains 
6 inches. By this arrangement any part of the 
boat can be protected and the rest left open. 
There are three celluloid windows in both the 
front and stern curtains, and one each in the side 
curtains. 

If I were to have another boat of the same size 
and style I would set the engine back, so that the 
flywheel would come at X on the diagram. Then 
I would make a top the same as a cabin roof, with 
a sliding hatch, the whole top to fasten to the 
washrail by hooks so it could be easily detached. 

I would omit mahogany decks. A good 10- 
ounce canvas, painted khaki color, is very ser- 
viceable and looks neat. Give the deck a very 
heavy coat of thick paint, then stretch and tack 





GET THIS CATALOGU 


SAVE MONEY 





The famous Michigan 


Speed Propeller Wheels. Reverse Gears 

and Marine Hardware are used on some 

of the most up-to-date and fastest 
boats in the world. 

_ Our prices are the lowest; our goods the 
best; satisfaction guaranteed; im- 
mense stock; prompt shipment; 
save money. Send for our 1910 

free catalog toda 


y 
MICHIGAN WHEEL Co. 
563 Canal Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,U.S 








Gasoline Launch 
Tanks, 


Underground Gas- 


oline Tanks, 


Compressed Air 
Tanks, 


Muffler Tanks, 
Air Whistle 
Tanks. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


(Founded 1802) PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Our Sails on the 
30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season, were 
the first to finish in the races. Next year 
will see our sails on a great many of the 
best boats in this country. 


JONES @ ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK Ci 
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| Quality Cushions} 
Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CAPALOGUES 
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At Last! 


The only bilge pump which may 
be attached to propeller shaft with- 
out uncoupling, and which may be 
thrown into and out of action with- 
out stopping engine. The Star No. 
60 and 62 Bilge Pumps occupy no 
valuable floor space, do not run hot 
when not pumping, and cannot get 
out of order. Requires but 34 inches 


space on shaft. 14-inch stroke—I- \ 


inch bore—throw 2 gallons per minute at 500 revolutions of shaft. 







The Star Air Pump 


With split cam and hinged 
boxes can be attached to propeller 
shaft without uncoupling the 


shaft. Stroke 14 inches, bore 14 
inches. This is the most com- 


It is entirely out of the way, and the throw of a small 


pact air pump made 
lever puts it into action, or stops it, while the engine is running, 

. No appreciable extra power is required to operate. 

The whistle can be blown at thirty seconds after starting up the engine 





engine making 450 revolutions per minute. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


W. & J. TIEBOUT, 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


will pump a 10-gallon tank up to 60 pounds pressure in ten minutes, with the 














This Free Book Tells All About 
Electric Light for Motor Boats 


@ Send to-day for this free book, and study up 
on the question of how to fit up your motor boat 
for next season with a complete electric lighting 
outfit at small expense. The most complete book 
of the kind ever printed. If you had trouble with oil lamps last 
season, you surely should read this book. Sit down and write 
for it to-day. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition Apparatus in the U. S. 
99 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for half a century. 
Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“AZARA, 85 Ft.W.L. with CRAIG ENGINE 
and FEATHE G PROPELLER 


JAMES CRAIG, 556 West 34th Street 


Designer and 


EASY MONEY 
CAN BE MADE 










Constructor of 
MARINE By those with an acquaintance among boat 
GAS owners and club members. Full particulars 
ENGINES on request. 
Feathering, Address Circulation Department 
ll . 
mad YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
Mechanisms 38 Park Row, New York 
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60 H. P. ENGINE 


Gasoline Yachts & Engines 














NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 
Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


340 West First Street Sorth Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 
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In the NOVEMBER 
The beginning of the New Serial 


Kennedy Square 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’’ 


A story of the old South. Its ideals are those that 
have always made the world happier and better. 


The Bigot. A Short Story by Thomas 


Nelson Pa Ye. The character of the old New Englander 
and the story of his life will take a place among the author’s best 
remembered creations. 


The Land of the Buffalo. The first of Ernest 


Thompson Seton’s articles describing his experiences 
in the wonderful country of The Arctic Prairies. A region almost 
unknown to the white man. Illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs by the author. 

















Through the Mists—The Coming of the 


Huns. A highly imaginative glimpse of the great invasion 
of Central Europe in the fourth century, by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle (one of several sketches by him to appear in the next few 
months). Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 


Another of General Funston’s vivid and 


romantic articles about Fighting with Insurgents. The 
Fall of Guaimaro. 


Correspondence of Washington Irving and 


John Howard P ayne. A most interesting contribution 
to literary and dramatic history. 


Send tor a Prospectus for 1911. It will settle an 
choice of a magazine for next year—$3.00 a year; 











doubt as to the 
5S cents a number 





20th CENTURY 


The Best Motor Built 
SIMPLE “Witiaeiny ECONOMICAL 


RELIABILITY 
WE INVITE INSPECTION 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
56 Cliff Street : : : New York 


2-3-4-6 CYLINDER 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 50, 80 and 120 H. P. 


Write for catalogue of our latest motors. The improve- 

ments on our 1909 machine keep it at the ‘“‘top of the 

heap.” Visit our factory and compare our motor with 
other makes in prices, etc. 


N. Y. YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 
Morris Heights New York City 























on the canvas. The paint should be mosily g 

Another improvement I would make would} 
a spray curtain. In the spring and fall one leay 
the top down so as to receive the warmth fra 
the sun. Cut a piece of canvas as wide as youg 
just see over when at the steering wheel ; carry; 
around the bow and well down the sides. Fast. 
.wooden or brass rods to this to hold it up, a 
set into sockets in the washrail. This will rolly 
in a small space, and will be found to be ye 
handy. 


[This is one of a series of articles on cruising exper 
ences in open boats, with suggestions for future improy 
ments in boat and equipment.—Editor.] 


Splicing a Rope Pennant to Wir 
Halyards 
(Continued from page 366.) 


a tie on the end of the manila rope to prevent; 
from unlaying. Next take the wire rope am 
unlay every other strand back to the point wher 
the tie was put on, or 3 feet 6 inches. If we sy 
pose the strands numbered in order, unlay No 
1, 3and 5. (See Fig. 1.) Take out the heart fy 
the whole length of the splice. Turn these thr 
strands back out of the way, and bring the thre 
remaining strands alongside the manila to t 
point where the splice is to begin. Let the mani 
overlap 3 or 4 inches. Now partly untwist th 
manila and force the three wire strands, sti 
twisted together, into the center of the rope. | 
will slip in quite easily with a little untwisting 
The whole length of the wire is in this way forcef 
into the center of the rope. (See Fig. 2.) Thougl 
the strands may appear a trifle open the size 0 
the rope.is scarcely increased. Professionals cr 
off one of these core wires a foot from the ent 
and the other a foot further up, so as to have thd 
core tapered, and the last one a foot beyond that 

When these strands are worked into the cente 
of the manila we begin with those that have beer 
turned back. If the wire rope is what is know 
in the trade as tiller rope, each of the strands wil 
have a hemp core. It is best to cut this core oil 
of these strands, as the wires then sink into th 
manila strands better, and give greater friction 

Supposing that one is working with ordinay 
right-handed rope, the wire strand at the begin 
ning is passed over the manila at the right of it 
then down into the rope and brought out to th 
left of the same manila strand. In order to give 
the greatest possible holding power each strand 
tucked about the same manila strand and not cat- 
ried over and under as in the ordinary way. | 
effect, the wire strand is wound around the manil 
strand. For cleanness of working and to prevell 
mistakes it is best to take one strand at a tim 
and tuck it for its full length. When within a fet 
inches of the end take the wire strand over tit 
other, turn it back and tuck the end under th 
manila and under itself (its own part) toward tit 
point of starting. This finishes the end by mak 
ing a sort of tie of it and considerably increasé 
the hold which one strand has upon the ofhet 
When one strand has been tucked, or wrapptl 
about the other down to the end, the next ones 
taken and finished in the same way. The projet! 
ing ends of the manila strands are then tapered 
and whipped with fine twine. Then they at 
brought together upon the wire and the junctiol 
is carefully served with marlin. Marlin will prob 
ably be a better serving than wire, because it § 
more elastic and flexible than wire, and will reev? 
through a block with less danger of working 0% 

A small seizing at the point where the wit 
strands end, if put on with small stuff, and made 
secure, so that it cannot work off, would be é 
sirable. 

The method of wrapping one strand about a 
other violates all a sailor’s ideas of proper split 
ing, but it is made necessary on account of tH 
small hold wire strands have upon the fiber. 


Please mention YacutTinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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PERFECT PROTECTION ror COIL ano BATTERY 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 


Our New Cartridge Screw Top Jump Spark Coil may be screwed into any Patterson Wireles 
Screwing the Coil into the Receptacle automatically makes all connections 
with the Battery Set. The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rain- 


Battery Holder. 


storm or in the roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 


Batteries and Coil, in Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 


SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray Street, New York 

















Stop Chasing Short Circuits! 


USE 





And your “juice” will follow the wiring instead of making outside excursions all over the boat. 


PACKARD INSULATION ACTUALLY INSULATES 


It DOES cost a trifle more to instal, but it lasts from five to six seasons, while the chemp stuff 
must be ripped out and replaced each spring. Send for illustrated booklet which shows the vari- 
ous sizes and types, and tells how much each costs. 


PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 305 Dana Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sole Makers 
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~HARTHAN, McFARLAND FOUNDRY AND 
tee 0.8 Pu OF MACHINE COMPANY 
Cconbeas TRENTON, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 8T. LOUIS, MO, 
The Lincoln-Dillaway 0o, ing Bros, F. Vanderherchen's Sons © The Wallace Bros, RH, OOMBS 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 3685 Olive 8, 
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READY 
Volume Vil of Yachting 


JANUARY to JUNE (inclusive), 1910 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD 


‘(Uniform with Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI) 


Price $2.25 


Volume VII forms a most valuable record of matters and 
events Yachting for the first half of 1910. 











Every yachtsman needs it, and it should 





be in every yacht club library 





If you desire to have your back numbers bound, and will 
send them to us, transportation prepaid, we will bind them 
for you for $1.25 per volume of six numbers. 











ADDRESS 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 








COMPOUNDED AND PRESCRIBED 
SINCE THE YEAR 1837 


For Sale at the Better 
Class of Pharmacies 


in every 


May We Send You 
Our Novelty Self 


Lighting Matchless 
Port of Call 
Match Safes 
On the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Lakes or Gulf of Especial Benefit to 
and All Seaports of Yachtsmenand Broch- 
Central and South ure, “Pills and People” 


America 





As A Laxative 


Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills 


Start You Right on Your Cruise 
and Keep You Right, All Right 
While at Sea 








Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co. 


372 Pearl Street, New York, U. S A. 








Please mention Yacutine when cerrespending with our advertisers. 
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The Lady Maud: Schooner Yacht 
(Continued from page 374.) 


of powder smoke from the mouths of some 
gigantic cannons, sailing with the majesty of 
squadrons of line-of-battle ships across it; and a 
windward horizon studded with the snow-white 
shoulders of similar masses of vapor soaring 
from behind the sea. Over this tossing surface 
the schooner was splashing and jumping, under a 
double-reefed mainsail and two jibs. Every min- 
ute, as she bobbed her cutter-shaped nose into the 
hollows, the spray flew over her forecastle in a 
glittering cloud, and her forward cloths were dark 
with the saturation of it to half the way up. 

“This repays us for last night’s delay, Walton,” 
exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, with his face all aglow, 
and his hair blowing about his ears, and his beard 
under his arm. 

“I am glad to hear from the steward that Lady 
Brookes isn’t troubled by this dance,” said I. 

“Not in the least. My niece says it is owing to 
the bed. It is a fine bed, I admit; but though it 
prevents my wife from feeling the pitching and 
rolling, it doesn’t qualify the effect of going up 
and down: this sort of movement, I mean,” said 
he, as the schooner was thrown up by a sea, and 
then sank into the hollow left by it as it ran away 
roaring and hissing to leeward. “Depend upon it, 
she is going to prove a real sailor.” 

“And how is it you are not prostrated, Miss 
Tuke?” I asked, looking at her with great admira- 
tion; for the strong wind had kindled a bright 
flush in each cheek, that made her eyes as brilliant 
as the water where the sun touched it, and her 
white teeth and red lips and happy enthusiastic 
expression might have served as hints for a pic- 
ture of the Goddess of Health. She shook her 
head, and laughed merrily, balancing herself with 
the ease of an old sailor to the motion of the 
vessel, and beating me hollow in that respect; for 
she kept her hands by her side, whilst I took care 
to keep a grip of the top of the companion. 

“Poor Norie is very bad, Sir Mordaunt,” said 
I. “It wouldn’t do now for one of us to fall ill. 
Our friend couldn’t prescribe.” 

“I’m very sorry for him,” replied Sir Mordaunt, 
“but I wish he didn’t think it necessary to make 
such a noise. He told me he was a good sailor. 
The doctor I wanted, who was a naval surgeon 
for some years, wouldn’t come; his practice was 
too good to jeopardize by leaving it for a sum- 
mer. However, I have known Mr. Norie for some 
time, and Lady Brookes is quite safe in his hands. 
I suppose he’ll get over his seasickness in a day 
or two. But he needn’t hurry; none of us will 
want him professionally, I hope.” 

Presently old Purchase stumped along the lee 
side of the deck, and touched his hat to me as he 
passed. 

“Good morning, captain,” said I. “The schooner 
knows the scent, now she has the wind—eh, 
captain ?” 

“You're right, sir,” he answered with a grin 
that crumpled up his face like a block of mahog- 
any that has been shriveled by heat. “I never see 
any wessel hold her own better. Look over the 
starn, sir, and ye’ll notice she don’t make a hair’s 
thickness 0’ leeway.” 

Dress as he would, he was always a terribly 
nautical man to look at. He had a black sou’- 
wester on, the inner rim of which came as low 
as his eyebrows, and oilskin leggings, and a rusty 
pilot-cloth coat pretty nearly as long as a parson’s. 

“Whereabouts are we now?” I asked. 

“I give us till ten o’clock to-night to be abreast 
o’ the Start, onless the wind comes free, in which 
case we ought to be well on to the Scillies,” he 
answered. 

“At that rate, Sir Mordaunt,” said I, “we should 
be clear of the Channel in twelve hours,” 
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SD The Vacuum Carafe 


FOR YACHTS 
AND LAUNCHES 
Keeps Hot Liquids Steam 
ing Hot 36 Hours’ Keeps 
Cold Liquids Ice 
Cold Four Days 


ICE WATER—Always 
on your boat 


A Necessity on Boats of 
Every Size and Kind 


The Only Thermal Bottle 
That Will Not Break 


Vacuum Specialty Co. 
36th St. and First Ave., 
NEW YORK 











Dainty Little SCREW DRIVERS 
Tempered Steel, Nickel Plated. 
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THE “BABY” 


THE TWINS 
2ini 
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Electros Free. 


Cuts Actual Size. 
Retail at 5 and 10 cents each. Big Discount. 


STEVENS & CO., 375 Broadway, New York Cit 





“Yes, and no very great run, either, Walton. 
This head sea bothers the boat. Mark, now, as 
she jumps at that wave.” The light green surge 
struck her full on the bow, and burst in a storm 
of snow over the forecastle. “Do you notice how 
it stops her? Purchase, don’t spare your canvas. 
Let her have all that she will carry.” 

“She’s got as much as she wants, sir,” answered 
the skipper. “I’m a man as never drives a willing 
wessel, sir. My argueyment is, no craft is built to 
sail on her side, and the more you bury her the 
more you give her to drag along. This here 
double-reefed mainsail keeps the yacht whole- 
some. And isn’t it pressure enough, gentle- 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE PERFECTION WRENCH? 


The NEWEST and BEST WRENCH 

ALL STEEL——GREAT STRENGTH 
You'll want one when you see it. Instantly adjusted. 
Easily and quickly operated. Time, trouble and tempef 
saver. Indispensible to Motor Boatists. Best “all-ro 
tool ever offered. Drop a postal for descriptive circular, 


The Perfection Wrench Co., Main St., Port Chester, N.!. 











men? Look at the weather stan’ing rigging’) 
I was glad to agree with him, but gladder st 
to hear the steward in the cabin ringing us dow 
to breakfast. 
(To be Continued.) 


Please mention Yacut1ne when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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DoYou Love the 


Life and Joys 


of the Country? 
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Famous 
“4 Consulting 
Editors 















JOHN BURROUGHS 
“Winter Joys 
Number.” 





“ER LIFFORD B. HARMON 
37 “The Flying 
Number.” 


DR. H. W. WILEY 
“Good Health 
Number.”’ 








LOUIS B. TIFFANY 
Inside the House 
Number.” 


CH? 


Do you care for dogs and cows 
and chickens; or for the garden with 
its roses and vegetables and fruits; 
or for the outdoor sports, golfing and 
motoring and fishing; or for the prac- 
tical questions of home building and 
furnishing and saving? If you care 
for any or all of these things, the one 
magazine you actually need, and that 
can serve you every day, is Country 
Life in America. So many have 
needed it and their 


November, the “Inside the House 
Number,” and these contents show how 
comprehensive the number will be. 


The keynote of the number is struck by 
Mr. Tiffany in the leading editorial, entitled 
“The Gospel ot Good Taste.” This is fol- 
lowed by an article on first principles of dec- 
orating and furnishing—a five-page article 
prepared by the editorial department after a 
thorough investigation of the subject and the 
consultation of many authorities. Other arti- 
cles include: WHAT IS AN ORIENTAL 
RUG? By George Leland Hunter. VER- 
ANDA FURNISHINGS. By Dorothy Tuke 
Priestman. THE BEST 
WALL TREATMENT. _ By 





needs are so many that, 
beginning with the cur- 


Mira Burr Edson. WINDOW 
CURTAINS AND DRAP- 


20 ERIES. By Dorothy Tuke 

rent number, Novem- Priestman. HOW TO BUY 

ber, Country Life in riage reg PR Bo 
. . . . Ollins. 

America will be issued é ents WORK. By Harriett Joor. 


twice a month. With 
two issues a month we 
hope to. meet every 
need of every one how 
feels the call of the 
country — meet it in 
helpful, practical fash- 
ion and do it for a frac- 





on all 
News 
Stands 


SOME UNIQUE CARVED 
FURNITURE. By Dalton 
Wylie. SOME TASTEFUL 
BATHROOMS (A Series of 
Photographs). THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF THE CEL- 
LAR. By Phil M. Riley. 


The first mid- 
month number is _ typi- 








tion over one cent a 
day. The first of the month issue 
will be expansive, covering in its 
articles and department all sides of 
country interest, while the mid- 
month issue will be intensive, a man- 
ual covering some vital subject of coun- 
try living in a thorough-going way. 
Consulting editors of the highest 
standing in their fields will give to 
these mid-month special numbers the 
stamp of unquestioned authority. 
Louis B. Tiffany, the great author- 
ity on decoration, is the consulting 
editor of the first mid-month issue for 


cal of what the special 
numbers are to be, and the 12 regular 
numbers and the 12 special mid-month 
numbers—24 in all—go to the sub- 
scriber at the same price, $4.00 a year, 
hitherto charged jor 12 numbers. May 
we send you, with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Country Life in 
America and a full outline of our 1911 
plans? Address us please at the new 
Country Life Press (where we 'are now 
moving) as follows— d 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


GARDEN City, Lonc Isianp, N. Y. 
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PROF. L. H. BAILEY 
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CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
“The Motor 
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Country Life 


Twice a Month 


Please mention YacuTinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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TIMER IN 
ACCESSIBLE LOCATION 


WARM AIR TUBE 


ACCESSIBLE 


PUMP VALVES SINGLE BOLT 


CONSTRUCTION 





INDICATES AMOUNT 
OF OIL IN BASE 


REVERSE COVER 


THRUST BEARING 


OiL DUCT 


LOWER BASE ONE PIECE 
CONTAINING CLUTCH AND REVERSE GEAR 
ASSURING PERFECT ALIGNMENT 


LARGE HAND 
HOLE PLATES. 


EXPANSION JOINTS IN ALL WATER CONNECTIONS 


MECHANICAL OILING SYSTEM 


ADJUSTABLE PUSH 
ROOS AND MECHANIC 
ALLY OPERATED 
VALVES ON 
OPPOSITE SIDES 


1911 


ADJUSTABLE 
SHUTTER FOR 
WARM AIR 


READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 


1911 


EQUAL LEVEL OF OIL AUTOMATICALLY 
MAINTAINED IN THE LOWER BASE 
NO SOOTING UP OF REAR CYLINDERS, 


THE MARINE ENGINE OF QUALITY 


OU will find Sterling Engines for 1911 the most up-to-date 
marine engines built, which fact you will be convinced of 
if you will take the time to investigate them. 


It is bad business to buy an engine, regardless of the name, 
make or record. For if there is any place where QUALITY counts, 
it is in a’‘marine engine, from which so much is expected. We are 
constantly, almost daily, receiving letters from users of STERLING 
Engines, in which they openly express themselves as being in every 
way satisfied; men of experience write that they have owned other 
well-known make engines, but that the STERLING is way ahead of 
them all; we will be glad to show you these letters or send you 
copies upon receipt of your request. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, (258 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. 





Constant improvement, both in design and construction, have 
made the STERLING the most reliable and durable marine engine 
built. Mechanical lubrication,and adjusting nuts on push rods are 
among our latest improvements, which with ample water jackets, 
water-jacketed exhaust manifold, and mechanically operated 
valves, provide high efficiency. The acconipanying half-tone shows 
at a glance a number of exclusive STERLING features. 


These engines are built for all marine requirements—they are 
solely for marine purposes—and come in sizes from 8 to 240 H. P., 
two, four, six and eight cylinders, four cycle. From the range of sizes 
offered you should have no trouble in selecting an engine to propel 
your launch, cruiser, speed or work boat, or better still send us your 
requirements and we will recommend our most suitable size and type. 


Y, 
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A New *Six’’ 


We have determined to produce an addition to our already wide 
range of twenty-two models, in the shape of a six cylinder speed 
engine of the Auto-Marine type. It will be ready for early spring 
delivery. 

The design and construction features of the new six have been 
thoroughly proven in the 1910 success of our 4-cylinder 25 H. P. Auto- 
Marine. Except for minor refinements in the design the new 6- 
cylinder Auto-Marine will practically be the present 25 H. P. Auto- 
Marine with two added cylinders. 

The new six, with a bore of 4} inches and a 5-inch stroke, - will 
be rated at 40 'H. P. at 800 R. P. M. Cylinders in pairs, with the 
regular BUFFALO practice of integral water jackets and water 
jacketed exhaust. Gear driven Bosch magnetofwith <iouble ignition, 
Schebler carburetor, centrifugal circulating pump, aluminum base, 
and reverse gear built¥in as a rigid part of the engine proper, with"the 
special BUFFALO racing. clutch, inf{which a positive jaw locking 
device is used. 


Positive force feed lubrication throughout, with BUFFALO ring 
oilers on the crank pins, and an oil pump that maintains an auto- 
matic return feed from the base to the mechanical lubricator bracketed 
on the after cylinders—a constant and effective oil circulating 
system. 

If it’s the engine for your hull, won’t you please file your order 
right away quick. As you know, we’ve worked the BUFFALO 
plant day and night and are still working on r1g1o orders. We 
don’t want to disappoint you on delivery any more than you want to 
be disappointed, but we won’t resort to rush work on BUFFALOS 
or use short-cut construction methods to satisfy anybody. Where- 
fore, for your sake and our sake, won’t you give us all the 
time on your order you possibly can before the season opens. Thank 

ou! 

‘ Eleven of the twenty-two BUFFALO models are of the Regular 
Type; seven are Heavy Duties, and there are five speed engines. 
We'd be glad to send you our catalog. 
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1260-72 NIAGARA’ ST., ‘BUFFALO, 


Please mention Yacutine when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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